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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——@ 

(JHE splendid results of Sir Douglas Haig’s latest advance 
[ have come at a fortunate moment. They will impress 
themselves not only upon the mind of the enemy but upon public 
opinion here. We have written at length elsewhere on the Prime 
Minister’s defence of his Paris speech, and need not return to the 
subject here, except to say that the justification of British strategy 
which we behold in the latest reports from the Western Front will 
most happily remove any lingering doubts that may remain in 
people’s minds about the wisdom of the strategy to which Sir 
William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig have committed them- 
selves. In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Lloyd George 
so far unsaid his Paris speech as to give an assurance that our 
military chiefs should not be interfered with. That assurance has 
been given in much more explicit language, charged with strong 
and loyal feeling, by Sir Edward Carson. This week the nation 
has the best of all proofs—the proof of facts—that in holding to the 
campaign on the Western Front as the one sure way of beating the 
enemy, our military chiefs are not leading the British nation astray. 
The Germans cannot divert large forces to Italy without feeling 
the want of them elsewhere, and when we rush into the gaps where 
that want is chiefly felt, we are helping Italy in the speediest and 
most effectual manner. 

















The Third Army, under Sir Julian Byng, gave the enemy on 
Tuesday the greatest surprise that he has yet experienced. At 
dawn, on a wide front south-west of Cambrai, where nothing 
unusual had happened for months, a fieet of our tanks suddenly 
advanced, followed by infantry, and broke right through the famous 
Hindenburg lines. There was no preliminary bombardment. 
Our guns did not open fire till the moment of attack, and they 
did not shell the trenches, but put a barrage beyond the enemy’s 
lines. The tanks, unaided, opened lanes through the broad wire 
entanglements, destroyed the machine-gun shelters, and rowed 
down the infantry holding the German trenches. Our infantry, 
following in the wake of the tanks, had in many places little to do 
beyond clearing the dug-outs and sending the demoralized prisoners 
to the rear. 





General Byng made his main attack in the open country, as 
yet unbroken by shell-fire, between the Bapaume-Cambrai road 
on the north and the Cambrai-St. Quentin canal to the east. 
The British and Irish troops engaged broke the triple Hindenburg 
line on a front of at least ten miles, and advanced rapidly from 
four to five miles from their starting-point. In the centre they 
took the little town of Marcoing and secured the crossing of the 
canal four miles due south of Cambrai. On the left they cleared 
the villages up to the Bapaume road. Simultaneous attacks were 
made to the north near Bullecourt and to the south-east of Epehy 
With equal success, so that the battle-front was in reality twenty 
miles long. The advance was continued on Wednesday. The 
enemy's veinforcements were brushed aside or flung back with 
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heavy loss, and the victorious infantry pressed across the Bapaume 
road and across the canal. Over eight thousand prisoners, including 
one hundred and eighty officers, had been taken by Wednesday. 
The captured guns had not been éounted. 





This great victory, won by a cavalry General who had the pleasure 
of employing his cavalry to good purpose in the action, is of the 
highest significance. It illustrates anew the supreme importance 
of the Western Front. It disposes of the theory of the 
“impenetrable” line. It shows that the enemy cannot trust 
to the strength of his fortifications in face of a British army, but 
must continue to mass his men and his guns behind his lines if 
he wants to bar our progress. It reminds the world of the immense 
power of our Army, which, while maintaining its relentless pressure 
on the Flanders ridges, is capable of conducting a major operation 
sixty miles away in Picardy. The new and unconventional tactics 
employed have been a credit to the General Staff. If the weather 
becomes more favourable, and the advance can be continued, 
General Byng’s victory may have the most important consequences. 
The Hindenburg line, cracked in Flanders, broken in Picardy, 
and wiped out of existence north of the Aisne, is rapidly ceasing 
to be a barrier. When it falls the Germans will lose Northern France. 





General Allenby has pursued his swift and victorious advance 
in Palestine. He occupied Jaffa on Saturday last, and thus secured 
a port which will ease the difficulty of supplying his army from 
Egypt by a singe line of rail. Having driven the Turks well to 
the north of Jaffa and Ludd, the ancient Lydda, General Allenby 
advanced his right wing imto the Judaean hills. His cavalry, 
pushing up the valley of Ajalon, were near the Shechem road, 
ten miles north of Jerusalem, on Tuesday, and his infantry were 
only six miles west of the Holy City. Over nine thousand Turkish 
prisoners were taken by the end of hast week. 





General Van de Venter is nearing the end of his task in what was 
German East Africa. The British and Belgian columns converging 
from various points have this month broken up the enemy’s 
main forces, captured all his heavy guns, and taken nearly a thousand 
German European prisoners. The remnant under General von 
Lettow-Vorbeck was last week in a valley thirty miles north of the 
Portuguese frontier, and its surrender cannot be long delayed. 


Our French Allies have not undertaken any large operations 
during the past week. They made a slight advance on Tuesday 
in the Chaume Wood, north of Verdun, and on Wednesday broke 
up an enemy attack in the same sector. On Wednesday they 
captured a small German salient near Juvincourt, east of Craonne. 
It is worthy of note that the enemy is showing unusual activity 
in Upper Alsace. 





The Italian Army has regained confidence, and is now fighting 
well on the front north and east of Venice. On the Trentino 
border, north-east of Asiago, the enemy has repeatedly failed to 
break into the Brenta Valley, and the Italians have counter~ 
attacked with some success. To the east, in the hills between the 
Brenta and the Piave, the enemy has delivered this week a series 
of violent attacks, but he has not shaken the main Italian defences 
which centre in Monte Grappa. South of this, along the Piave, 
enemy forces which crossed the river on Friday week east of 
Treviso were destroyed. The Italians took over twelve hundred 
prisoners, and have since kept their river-line intact. If the 
Italian Army can hold its positions for a little longer till the French 
and British troops have time to concentrate for their support, 
Venice may yet be saved. 


On Saturday last our light cruisers operating in the Heligoland 
Bight sighted four German light cruisers and chased them back 
through their minefields until four enemy battleships and battle- 
cruisers appeared on the scene. Our cruisers hit and damaged 
three of the enemy cruisers, and one of our destroyers sank a mine- 
sweeper before withdrawing. The enemy battleships did not 
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venture outside their minefields. Our cruisers were but slightly 
damaged and sustained only a few casualties. 


After two relatively good weeks, last week’s return of losses by 
mine or submarine was unfavourable. We lost ten merchantmen 
over 1,600 tons and seven smaller vessels. Two were attacked 
without success. The total number of ships entering and clearing 
from our ports last week was larger than usual, but the enemy 
must have made a special effort to increase his destructiveness. 
Clearly, it is far too soon to say that the submarine menace has been 
overcome, though the Navy by unremitting effort has checked it. 


The British Army has sustained a great loss in the sudden death, 
in Mesopotamia on Sunday last, of Lieutenant-General Sir Stanley 
Maude, at the age of fifty-three. As the King said in his telegram 
of condolence, General Maude had rendered incalculable service ‘to 
India, the Empire, and the Allies. He served with the Guards in the 
Sudan and South Africa. He went to Flanders on the Staff of the 
5th Division, and was wounded while commanding the 14th Infantry 
Brigade. He succeeded General Lake in the Mesopotamian com- 
mand in August, 1916, and planned and executed the brilliant 
operations which led to the recapture of Kut and the occupation of 
Baghdad on March 11th last. He had begun this autumn a new 
campaign north of Baghdad with three successful strokes on the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Diala. As a general, he was very 
patient in his preparations, but when he struck, he struck hard. We 
can ill afford to lose so fine a soldier as Sir Stanley Maude, who had 
completely restored our military prestige in the East. 


Monday’s papers contained the “official statement” that Presi- 
dent Wilson had telegraphed to Colonel House saying that 
“unity of plan and control between all the Allies and the United 
States was essential in order to achieve a just and permanent 
peace,” and asking him, with General Bliss, the American Chief 
of Staff, to attend the first meeting of the Allied War Council. 
Later on the same day a message from Washington, on the authority 
of the President’s private secretary, denied that Mr. Wilson had 
sent any such telegram. On Tuesday, however, Mr. Bonar Law 
declared in the House that the Government “ had the information 
quite officially.” Whatever may be the explanation of this curious 
episode, it is one which should certainly be probed to the bottom. 
Very possibly there will turn out to be no mystery but only a blunder. 
It would, however, be most unsatisfactory to leave things as they 
are. It is to every one’s interests that the matter should be laid 
at rest by the only trustworthy means—i.e., the publication of 
all the facts connected with the messages. If the whole thing is a 
mare’s-nest, the sooner it is proved so the better. 


The American Mission conferred with the War Cabinet and other 
Ministers and officials in the Cabinet room at 10 Downing Street 
on Tuesday. Mr. Lloyd George declared that the most urgent 
problems were those of man-power and shipping. Much depended 
on the date at which America could put her first million men into 
the field in France, and deliver her six million tons of shipping, 
promised for next year. The Allies were also in great need of 
aeroplanes and of food, and required American help in tightening 
the blockade. Admiral Benson, speaking for the Mission, declared 
that America would spare nothing to win the war. America’s 
determination is an absolute guarantee of victory. 


M. Georges Clemenceau, the veteran statesman and journalist 
who at the age of seventy-six is still the strongest personality in 
the French political world, has sueceeded M. Painlevé as Premier. 
He accepted office on Thursday week, he formed his Cabinet in 
twenty-four hours, and he had a triumphant reception when he 
faced the Chamber on Tuesday. His one thought, he said, was 
“war, nothing but war.” “Let every zone be the Army zone.” 
Mistakes had been made and should be repaired. There must be 
no more Pacificist campaigns and German intrigues, and the 
accused persons should be tried by Court-Martial. The political 
Censorship which had caused so much annoyance would be abolished. 
Food restrictions would become more severe; the civilian must 
learn to share the self-sacrifice of the soldier. M. Clemenceau’s 
speech electrified the Chamber, which expressed its confidence in 
him on a division by 418 votes to 65. English people have always 
had a warm regard for M. Clemenceau as a brave and faithful 
statesman, and England has had no truer friend than he. He 
is known among French politicians as “The Tiger.” For our 
part, we think that he is a very good man to go tiger-hunting with. 


In face of the invaders, all parties in Italy except the Socialists 
have united on a policy of war to the end, in concert with the Allies. 
Signor Giolitti reappeared last week in the Chamber, where he had 
not spoken since Italy er:tered the war, and declared that the Allies 





must find Italy “resolute, united, and worthy of her history.” 
It is clear that, as Signor Orlando saéél, the: enemy’s political offen. 
sive has failed. Italy's military reverse has stiffened rather than 
weakened her determination tecontinue the war. If the enemy hoped 
to intensify Italian party differences by his invasion of Venetia 
he was. completely mistaken. . 


M. Venizelos was warmly welcomed at a meeting held by the 
Anglo-Hellenic League at the Mansion House on Friday week, 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Curzon, on behalf of the Government, attended 
to pay their tribute to the great Greek statesman. M. Venizelos, 
who spoke in English, said that he had proposed to send a Greek 
army to support the Allies at the outset of the Dardanelles ex. 
pedition. That army could have occupied the unfortified Gallipoli 
Peninsula in a week, and the moral effect on Constantinople would 
have been so great as to compel Turkey, in all probability, to make 
a separate peace. Russia could then have been supplied with 
guns and rifles, and would have been spared the disastrous retreat 
of 1915. Bulgaria would not have dared to move, and “ peace 
might have been secured in the course of 1916.” Such were the 
possibilities of the proposal which King Constantine rejected, in 
the interests of his German brother-in-law. The King’s refusal at 
a later stage to fulfil his treaty obligations and go to the help of 
Serbia was a second fatal stroke. M. Venizelos asked that the 
Greek people should not be held responsible for the treason of their 
ex-King. They trusted in “ the inflexible will and the unbending 
character of the British people”’ to secure the ultimate victory of 
the Allies. 


After an interval of silence, Russia is again in communication 
with the outer world. The Anarchists control Petrograd and 
Moscow, and have defeated the scanty forces gathered by M. 
Kerensky in an attempt to regain the capital. M. Kerensky has 
disappeared. General Kaledin, at the head of a Cossack army, is 
said to have set up a military Government in the mining districts 
of the Don Valley. The Cossacks are said also to have suppressed 
the Anarchists at Kieff. The Socialists, according to Dr. Williams, 
the Daily Chronicle’s correspondent, fear to oppose the Anarchists 
but refuse to work with them. The Anarchists are a small and 
illiterate minority, who cannot form a durable Government. They 
have decreed the confiscation of all houses and factories and of all 
landed estates. Meanwhile the cities are threatened with famine 
during the winter. After this outburst of anarchy Russia will 
begin to set her house in order, but for the time being she has 
ceased to count as a factor in the war. 


Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons on Monday subjected Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Paris speech to a searching examination. The 
Government, he said, was ultimately responsible for what was done 
or left undone ; it could not shift the blame on to other shoulders. 
In face of enemies whose armies were all controlled from Berlin, 
the Allies must aim at closer co-ordination, but each Government 
must remain responsible for its own forces to its own people. Mr. 
Asquith commented on the absence of naval advisers from the 
Supreme War Council. He declared that unity of command, as 
suggested in France, was out of the question, and doubted 
whether the War Cabinet would benefit by having two sets of 
expert advisers, the one in London and the other at Versailles. 
He traversed Mr. Lloyd George’s unhistoric version of the disasters 
in Serbia, Rumania, Russia, and Italy, and took strong exception 
to his suggestion that battles were to be measured by a kilometric 
seale, and that British blood and British bravery had been “ rela- 
tively squandered ” on the Somme or on the Flanders ridges. No 
Inter-Allied Council, rightly advised, would have vetoed the two 
great Western offensives in favour of any venture, however 
attractive, in any other theatre of the war. We did right to acknow- 
ledge our mistakes, in good British fashion. At the same time, 
we had no reason to be ashamed of the great work of our Navy 
and our Army. 


Mr. Lloyd George in reply disclaimed any intention to blame 
the soldiers, and made little or no attempt to justify his reading 
of the history of the war in Serbia or elsewhere. Lord Kitchener 
had suggested an Allied War Council in 1915, and the Allied com- 
manders made a similar suggestion last July, to facilitate the move- 
ment of troops from one theatre of war to another. Mr. Lloyd 
George rejected the idea of an Allied Generalissimo to command 
all the armies, and also the proposal for a War Council with executive 
powers. The Advisory Council sitting permanently at Versailles 
would survey the whole field and secure real co-ordination. It 
would receive all its information from the General Stafis, and would 
include naval representatives. The final decision on all points 
would rest with the Government. 
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Mr. Lloyd George went on to say that he prepared the Paris 
speech beforehand for a deliberate purpose. The ‘Rapallo agree- 
ment setting up a War Council was drafted by the War Cabinet in 
London. On his return to Paris he “ set out to deliver a disagree- 
able speech that would force everybody to talk about this scheme,” 
<o that it might become a reality. “ All this talk about Easterners 
and Westerners was all balderdash.” We had to bring pressure 
upon the enemy from every point of the compass. He declared 
that the politicians had not interfered with the soldiers in this 
war, but had given them the fullest support. He himself had 
acted against their advice only in sending Sir Eric Geddes to re- 
organize our military railways and in ordering more guns than the 
soldiers thought necessary. The politician who meddled with 
military strategy was on a par with the soldier who meddled with 
political strategy. Politicians and soldiers must work together. 
Only two things could defeat us—the submarine menace and lack 
of unity. He had no further fears as to the submarine; five 
‘U’-boats were destroyed on Saturday last. He would support 
every scheme that brought unity—the only road to real and lasting 
victory. We have commented on Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in 
our first leading article. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday it was agreed to extend 
the local government franchise to the wives of municipal electors, 
provided that the women were thirty years of age and would thus 
have Parliamentary votes. It was also agreed that any sailor or 
soldier serving in the war should have a vote if he had attained the 
age of nineteen. 





The House of Commons on Wednesday adopted by 209 votes 
to 171 an amendment to the Franchise Bill disqualifying the con- | 
seientious objector who has been exempted from service or who, | 
having been enlisted, has been punished for refusal to obey orders. 
Lord Hugh Cecil made an able and courageous speech against the 
amendment, mainly on the ground that “it appears to enforce 
the law of the State as superior to the moral law.” But Mr. Cham- 
berlain gave the true answer to this argument when he said that 
the vote was a privilege and a trust, to which the State had a right 
to attach conditions. We have no sympathy with the persecution 
of the genuine conscientious objectors, who are probably a very 
small minority of those who masquerade under the title. But 
such men cannot at the same time refuse to do their duty as citizens 
and yet expect to enjoy all the privileges of citizenship. 


Lord Northcliffe published on Friday week a letter to the Prime 
Minister declining his ‘‘ repeated invitation that I should take charge 
of the new Air Ministry.” He declined, he said, because, while 
the United States and Canada showed fervour and enthusiasm in 
their war preparations, ‘‘ there are still in office here those who 
dally with such urgent questions as that of the unity of war control, 
the eradication of sedition, the mobilization of the whole man and 
woman power of the country, and the introduction of compulsory | 
food rations.”” He complained also of obstruction and delay in 
certain Departments, and of the misuse of the Censorship. “‘ Unless | 
there is swift improvement in our methods here,” he added, “ the 
United States will rightly take into its own hands the entire manage- 
ment of a great part of the war.” The American Press hastened to 
point out that America had no desire to do anything of the kind, 
and that Lord Northcliffe spoke only for himself. 





The public announcement that Mr. Lloyd George had repeatedly 
offered the Air Ministry to Lord Northcliffe surprised no one more 
than Lord Cowdray, the President of the Air Board. In a letter 
to the Prime Minister, published last Saturday, he offered his 
resignation, and remarked that “‘it ought not to have been left to 
me to receive from Lord Northcliffe’s letter to the T'imes the first 
intimation that you desire a change at the Air Ministry.” Lord 
Cowdray recalled the fact that since he went to the Air Board in 
January last he had completely reorganized the Air Forces and 
increased them threefold, besides arranging the scheme of co-opera- 
tion which is embodied in the Air Forces Bill. 


It is with great pleasure that we draw attention to the develop- 
ment of the Society known as Comrades of the Great War. No 
society could have had a more romantic origin. One night before 
an attack, as we read, an officer and a private were watching the 
splendid affection and comradeship between officers and men, 
and there and then, touched by the scene before their eyes, they 
determined that in some way after the war they would try to per- 
petuate for their country’s sake this comradeship of the trenches and 
the field. The compact was entered upon amid the roar of guns, 
and now we see the growth of the idea. The aim of the Society 





is to foster the comradeship »nd devotion which have marked the 


services of the Empire and to implant them in the rising generation. 
This will be done by the establishment in every town and village 
of posts or branches, so that no fighting man may ever feel that in 
the hurry of life he has been neglected, socially or financially. 
There will be no need for any one to say that he has “ dropped out” 
for want of a helping hand. The object is not less than a great 
national cause. It is often said that if the spirit in which men of 
British birth have fought this war is lost in the times of peace, the 
war will have been partly fought in vain. The Comrades of the 
Great War are in process of binding themselves together to secure 
that that failure shall never be charged against us. 

We publish elsewhere a letter which describes the action of the 
Home Office in withholding exact medical information from Mrs. 
Bowen-Colthurst about the condition of her husband in Broadmoor 
Asylum as wanting in humanity. Many people for want of a 
satisfactory explanation attribute Captain Colthurst’s long deten- 
tion to political motives. It is natural that in Ireland that 
feeling should be widespread; but we prefer to assume that 
the Home Office has been guided genuinely by the belief that 
it was not in Captain Colthurst’s own interest or in the interest 
of others that he should be released. This decision for strictly 
medical reasons, as we suppose it to be, is, however, in flat 
contradiction of the view of Captain Colthurst’s relations and 
nearest friends, who think that he might now be released with 
perfect safety to himself and to others. 


But on the assumption that the Government have good and 
sufficient reason for not setting Captain Colthurst entirely at 
liberty, we should like to ask why he cannot be allowed to go from 
Broadmoor to some Home where he would be under such degree of 
control as would satisfy the Home Office. When he committed 
apparently criminal acts in the course of his duty of helping to 
suppress the Dublin Rebellion he was, by verdict of the Court that 
inquired into the case, still suffering from a very violent form of 
shell-shock. He was not responsible for his acts. A man 
with a most distinguished record for personal gallantry and public 
service, he had become the victim of pure misfortune. We want 
to know whether there is any example of an officer suffering from 
shell-shock being treated in the way in which Captain Colthurst 
is now being treated. The Government probably do not mean to 
be inhumane, as we have said, but their policy amounts in practice 
to gross inhumanity. 

We believe that we are right in saying that earlier in the war 
private soldiers and non-commissioned officers who were suffering 
from very severe shell-shock and had lost their mental balance were 
sent to asylums, and that then, as a result of a public outery against 
what was felt to be an outrage, it was decided that in future such 
cases should not be sent to public asylums but should be treated in 
private Homes or hospitals. We do not ask that Captain Colthurst 
should be treated better than private soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers, but we do ask that he should not be treated worse. What 
reason can there be for singling out an officer for treatment that 
was abandoned as utterly wrong in the case of the priva‘e soldier ? 
We should like to plead for the very special attention of the 
Government to this matter. If Captain Colthurst cannot yet 
be released, will they not send him to a Home where he will 
have a far better chance of recovery ? 





M. Rodin, the great French sculptor, died on Saturday last in 
his house at Meudon. He was seventy-seven. He began life as a 
working mason, and failed to gain admittance to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. But his lack of academic training perhaps emphasized 
his innate originality and rugged power. M. Rodin’s creations are 
often perplexing and sometimes repellent, but their artistic force 
and their superb technique compel admiration. He infused new life 
into an art which was overladen with conventionality. His studio, 
with a collection of his works, will become a National Museum. 
Sir Charles Holroyd, the late Director of the National Gallery, 
died on Saturday last at the age of fifty-six. The pupil of M. Legros, 
he was an accomplished etcher, and he carried out many improve- 
ments at the National Gallery during his ten years of office. We 
deeply regret also to record the death of Mr. Neil Primrose, Lord 
Rosebery’s second son, who died of wounds received while serving 
with his Yeomanry regiment on an Eastern front. He had shown 
very high promise in his political career, and had acted as Chief 
Whip last winter before rejoining his regiment for the third and last 
time. He was only thirty-four. 
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TOPICS THE DAY. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S DEFENCE. 


A CAREFUL reading of the speech which Mr. Lloyd 

George delivered in the House of Commons on Monday 
leave one wondering why he should have made the reckless 
and most unfortunate speech in France which we thought 
it our duty to condemn so strongly last week. His House 
of Commons speech was, from first to last, a defence of his 
Paris speech, and no one who knows how well Mr. Lloyd 
George has justified his reputation for what he himself called 
“ political strategy ” will need to be told that he made the 
very most of his opportunities. He had what is called “a 
great Parliamentary success.’ When, however, that success 
is divorced from its physical surroundings, from the sym- 
pathetic excitement of a crowded House, and from the Prime 
Minister's own gifts of oratory and his highly cultivated art 
of playing winningly upon the susceptibilities of his audience, 
we cannot in any sense describe it as satisfactory. When his 
words are read in cold print they seem to us a very irrelevant 
defence of a speech which never ought to have been delivered. 
We shall try presently to give ovr reasons for saying this, 
and for refusing, as we must reluctantly do, to abate a single 
word of the strong criticism which we made last week. But 
before we go further let us say at once that the principal 
fact of the moment—the fact which governs the whole situa- 
tion—is that the House of Commons, as representing the 
nation, accepted Mr. Lloyd George’s defence. That being 
so, we mean as far as possible also to accept the situation. 
Nothing is further from our thoughts than any intention to 
indulge in a policy of pin-pricks. So long as the Prime Minister 
governs with the consent of the majority during a war, it is 
essential for the whole nation, so far as it reasonably and 
honestly can, to sink private opinions and to join in strengthen- 
ing the hands of the supreme authority. Only what may be 
judged to be the need for criticism on really vital matters 
can justify a critic in speaking his whole mind. In unessential 
matters he must regard the maintenance of an atmosphere of 
general goodwill, and a sense of united effort, as objects 
better worth attaining than any results which might be 
achieved by perpetual harping upon innumerable small points. 
We believed, and we still most firmly believe, that the excep- 
tional situation created by Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris speech 
justified extremely plain speaking. We recorded our protest, 
and, as we have said, we regret that we cannot withdraw any 
part of the terms in which it was expressed ; but we have no 


OF 


intention of reiterating the protest after we have fulfilled | 


our ‘task of examining Mr. Lloyd George’s defence in the 
House of Commons on Monday. Time must be the judge. 
We must wait upon events; and we shall of course support 
the Government as whole-heartedly as we can in their conduct 
of the war, with the natural and necessary reservation that the 
right of reasonable criticism remains. 

Mr. Asquith’s analysis of the Paris speech was very sensible, 
and also restrained and reasonable, as was to be expected. 
He condemned the idea, which possibly might be taken as 
implicit in Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris speech, of appointing a 
Generalissimo for all the Allied forces in the field. He con- 
demned the absence from the Central War Council of naval 
opinion, and drew attention to the great danger we indicated 
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last week of a disastrous difference of opinion between the | 
British Chief of Staff and the British Commander-in-Chief | 


on the one hand, and the Central War Council on the other. 
The danger seems to us to be a very real one, and in essence 
it remains. Suppose that Mr. Lloyd George, indulging his 
inclinations towards a strategical campaign in what he called 
the “important South,” should obtain encouragement for 
his plans from the Central War Council, while he was resisted 
by, say, Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig. He 
would be able to say that, although he wished to show the 


greatest possible deference to such experienced soldiers as | 
Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig, it was his duty | 
to point out that he had the authority of extremely important 

| 


members of the Alliance for saying that a change of strategy 
was desired. It is impossible to fathom the disastrous possi- 
bilities of bringing arguments of that kind to bear upon a 
strictly military problem. In his answer to Mr. Asquith the 
Prime Minister tried to show that all difficulties of this sort 
were impossible. “ When the General Staff and the Central 
Var Council differ,” he said, “ the Cabinet will decide.”” He 
went on to explein that the change was not directed against 
any Staff or against any Commander-in-Chief. It is satis- 
fectory to know that; but it does not of course dispose of 
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the unfortunate truth that the Paris speech was in tone and 
substance a disparagement of what had been achieved jn 
the past by the British Staff working in unity with our Allies, 
Mr. Asquith had an easy task in showing that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s censure in the Paris speech of the Serbian and 
Rumanian failures was entirely undeserved. Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke as though we had failed through mere delay 
or selfishness or stupidity, whereas in fact we failed, both in 
Serbia and Rumania, for the all-sufficient reason that we had 
not enough men. In the case of Rumania, it is well known 
that our military advisers were not at all anxious for Rumania 
to come into the war at the exact moment when she did, and 
that, trusting to the support of Russia, she embarked upon a 
scheme of military operations which was regarded here with 
grave doubt. Russian co-operation failed and the result 
was inevitable. To represent that as a failure which might 
have been avoided by co-ordination is a travesty of the 
truth. So again with the battle of the Somme. It was a 
very deliberate effort in united action because it was intended 
to draw off pressure from Verdun, and so far as it could it 
certainly accomplished its purpose. As for the Russian 
failure, in spite of Mr. Lloyd George’s sarcastic phrases about 
our faithlessness to the principle of being our brother’s keeper, 
no Central War Council, however perfect, could have foreszen 
or checked the Russian Revolution. Yet the Russian paralysis 
in the field has been due to that Revolution and to nothing 


| else. 


Mr. Asquith was particularly impressive and helpful in his 
condemnation of Mr. Lloyd George’s phrases in the Paris 
speech about our huge losses on the Western Front. No 
more cruel and injurious charge is possible against a Com- 
mander-in-Chief than that he is wasting the lives of his men. 
It is the one charge above all others against which a Com- 
mander-in-Chief should be most carefully protected. Directly 
it begins to be said that a leader is running up an enormous 
butcher’s bill without any corresponding results to show for 
it, a most insidious process appears of undermining the con- 
fidence, and therefore the resolution, of the soldiers who 
are under the command of that leader. Of course we know 
Mr. Lloyd George never meant that his words should bear 
such a meaning. Fle is far too good a patriot ever to dream 
of such a thing. Nobody can have seriously imputed such 
an intention to him. But we fear that when his words are 
carefully examined, and for our part we have read them 
again and again, it is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that the general effect of his remarks at Paris was to suggest 
that lives were being thrown away. In the House of Commons 
he did his best to correct that impression, but we cannot 
help saying that the words used at Paris should never have 
been uttered, and that, though we sincerely hope and believe 
that no harm may be done, the risk was very great. They 
were discreditable words, and we trust that no head of a 
3ritish Government will ever repeat them. As for Mr. 
Asquith’s criticism about naval representation on the Central 
War Council, Mr. Lloyd George agreed that the Navy must 
be represented, and this undoubtedly will be done. 

We must now comment on the heart of Mr. Lloyd George's 
defence, which was that his Paris speech was an intentionally 
He said, in effect, that he 
thought people were asleep and needed waking up, and that 
the only way to wake them up was to make their flesh creep 
by saying something exceptionally provocative and startling. 
We see the point ; but the only possible comment seems to 
us to be that if our responsible statesmen take to making 
speeches which admittedly do not express their real meaning, 
and are delivered as it were with the speaker's tongue in his 
cheek in order to produce an artificial atmosphere favourable 
to some particular scheme, we shall not know where we are. 
We should have vastly preferred to think that Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke in great anger and in a hurry, and was betrayed 
by a momentary passion. As it is, we have to take his word 
for it that he spoke at Paris, after carefully preparing his 
words, with the explicit object of stirring up feeling by using 
the unjust and misleading phrases which he did use. Nor 
can we appreciate the need for this agitation of public thought 
on the subject of the war. Mr. Lloyd George ccnfessed that 
before he went ta Paris the scheme for the Central War 
Council had already been agreed upon by the Cabinet. In 
other words, the creation of the scheme did not in the least 
depend upon national support. It was already an accom- 
plished fact. The more, in short, we meditate upon Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reasons for his outburst at Paris, the more mys- 
terious they become. If Mr. Lloyd George did not speak at 
random, we can fairly say the same of oursé@lves in looking back 
upon our condemnation of the injustice and mischievousness 
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of his Paris speech. As a matter of fact, as long ago as 
December, 1916, when Mr. Lloyd George rose to the high 
office of Prime Minister, we pointed out that his temperamental 
instability of action might be a danger, and we said that 
we earnestly looked to his fellow-members in the Cabinet 
to act as a restraining and controlling force. More than once 
since then we have reluctantly commented on instances of 
his levity—using that word in its sense of a want of responsi- 
bility. But we must say that no instance of his levity to 
which we have ever had to refer compares in extravagance 
and enormity with his performance at Paris. In his defence 
in the House of Commons be assured the nation that be 
placed profound reliance upon the vicws of the Chief of Staff 
and the Commander-in-Chief, but it is really impossible to 
reconcile this statement with the manner in which he flaunted 
in his Paris speech the advice of some anonymous American 
eorrespondent who had pointed out the great advantages of a 
combined British and Italian advance by way of Laibach 
against Vienna. . The starring of this plan was a remarkable 
instance of the kind of strategy which Mr. Lloyd George had 
to set against the strategy of our trusted soldiers when he 
declared that hitherto unity, “in so far as strategy went,” 
had been “pure make-believe.’”’ Commenting upon this 
Italian scheme, the well-known and experienced Military 
Correspondent of the Times wrote last Saturday as follows :— 

“The desire of the Prime Minister for an Allied campaign in 
Italy certainly existed in January last, but when he reached Paris 
from Rome he probably changed his mind. Anybody can sug- 
gest campaigns anywhere. The difficulty is to execute them success- 
fully. Germany has five lines of rail debouching upon the northern 
borders of the Tirol. Austria has five more leading towards the 
Isonzo. To these 10 lines we can only oppose the two leading from 
France to Italy, and while we here are 1,000 miles from the Isonzo 
Austria is on the river. Can the Prime Minister supposo that the 
Italian Armics were ever in a condition to march on Vienna? We 
should have fought under the extreme disadvantage of the Tirol 
and other mountains in the enemy’s hands on our flank, and any 
General who had attempted it without first occupying the Trentino 
would have deserved to be shot. The Italian disasters were due, 
like the Russian, to the success of German propaganda acting 
upon internal weaknesses, and it would have been better had 
Mr Lloyd George adhered to facts.” 

Again, if Mr. Lloyd George had felt full confidence in the 
management of affairs at the front, he could hardly have 
decided to place our Generals under French command. Yet a 
very large number of the French newspapers immediately 
after the publication of Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris speech 
assumed it as being indisputably his meaning that there 
should be a French Generalissimo for the Allies. We our- 
selves felt doubtful as to Mr. Lloyd George’s meaning on that 
point, but a large number of Frenchmen were in no doubt 
whatever. That was how they read his speech without the 
least hesitation. Of course we have a profound admiration 
for the French qualities of leadership, and indeed for all the 
military virtues which the French possess in such aboundin 
measure, but we feel sure that the most experienced featk 
soldiers heartily agree with us in thinking that such an Army 
as ours fights best under its own commanders, and that we 
might even claim a right for our men so to fight by reason 
of their numbers, their skill, and their past sacrifices. In 
referring to Mr. Lloyd George’s words about a French supreme 
eommand, the Military Correspondent of the Times said :— 

“Mr. Lloyd George does not give the date of the Paris Conference 

to which he refers, but apparently he had in his mind the meeting 
at the end of the year 1916,when the plan of General Joffre for 
1917 was approved. But what followed was that Joffre was put aside, 
Nivelle substituted, and the British Army practically placed under 
Nivelle at the Calais Conference by Mr. Lloyd George without 
eonsulting the soldiers beforehand. Our losses in the later stages 
of the Arras battle were due to our loyal efforts to take the strain 
eff Nivelle, andthe tardy opening of our Flanders offensive was due 
to the delay thereby caused. The subordination of our main Armies 
to the French at the Calais Conference broke down in practice. ”’ 
In other words, Mr. Lloyd George’s decision exposed British 
arms to the risk of being involved in an operation which 
was a tremendous disappointment to the French nation and 
which they have never ceased to deplore. The Military 
Correspondent of the 7'imes, in fine, was more than justified 
when he wrote the following sentence : ‘* When, however, the 
Prime Minister surveys the strategy of the past and rates the 
follies of his British and foreign colleagues and lays the responsi- 
bility for Allied misfortunes upon them, while forgetting 
his own share in those great transactions, it becomes necessary 
to speak out.” 

We might quote many instances of the unhappy and 
dangerous effects of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, but a mere 
accumulation of examples would be unnecessary and un- 
desirable. Take this, however, as an instance. The Man- 
ehester Guardian is a paper which whole-heartedly adopted 
Mr. Lloyd George’s point of view in the recent controversy. 











The Political Correspondent of that paper in London wrote 
these words: “ The Army chiefs have made promises which 
they have not fulfilled’; and added: “ There are other 
records which are not published but which might be mid2 
publie.” These words mean, of course, that the writer con- 
templated an open conflict between the Prime Minister and 
the military chiefs, and thought that that conflict could not be 
deferred. He predicted that if the dispute ended in a General 
Election, the Prime Minister would win. We most sincerely 
hope and believe that all such danger is past, that the military 


| chiefs are perfectly secure in their position, and that their 


strategy, which enjoys the deep confidence of the nation, 
will not be interfered with. But this incident is a proof that 
most insidious and disruptive forces were being let loose. 
No man could say with certainty what might not have hap- 
pened if Mr. Lloyd George had not in the House of Commons 
on Monday unsaid a great deal of his Paris speech, for that is 
undoubtedly what he did. Let us take one more instance, 
or rather not an instance but an illustration. Every patriotic 
man who tries carefully to abide not only by the spirit bat 
by the letter of the Defence of the Realm R -gulations, knows 
that he can commit no greater offence than to undermine the 
military spirit of the troops at the front—which is only another 
expression for the confidence of the troops in their leaders. 
Now suppose that some private person had used such an 
expression as Mr. Lloyd George used in his Paris speech— 
‘“ When we advance a kilometre into the enemy’s lines, snatch 
a smal| shattered village out of his cruel grip, and capture a 
few hu\idreds of his soldiers, we shout with unfeigned joy ’— 
and hai proceeded, like Mr. Lloyd George, to contrast the 
victory of the Germans in Italy (thousands of prisoners and 
guns captured) with our slow progress on the Western Front, 
of course very much to the enemy’s advantage. We try to 
imagine what would have happened if the private person had 
written those words and submitted them to the Press Bureau. 
An official at the Press Bureau would no doubt have turnel 


| up Paragraph 27 of the Defence of the Realm Regulations an 1 


there would have read as follows :— 

‘No person shall by word of mouth or in writing or in any 
newspaper, poriodical, book, circular, or other printed publication: 

(a) Spread false reports or make false statements ; or 

(6) Spread reports or make statements intended or likely to 
caus disaffection to His Majesty or to interfere with the success 
of His Majesty's forces or of the forces of any of His Majesty's 
Allios by land or soa or to prejudice His Majesty's relations with 
foreign Powers ; or 

(c) Spread reports or make statements intended or likely to 
prejudice the recruiting, training, discipline or administration of 
any of His Majesty's forces.” 
The Prime Minister is, of course, a highly privileged person, 
and we must not be guilty of the absurdity of judging him 
quite by the ordinary rules, and, moreover, we have his own 
admission that he distorted the facts for a particular purpose. 
But when all has been admitted, and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
defence has been given the whole credit that may be due to it, 
the Paris speech remains a very unpleasant recollection. 

Now let us say again in a very few words what we said 
at the beginning. As Mr. Lloyd George has told us that he 
did not really mean all that he said, bat that his speech was 
an artificial device to procure a partieular end, we absofutely 
accept the situation because the House of Commons has 
accepted it. We understand that the Staff and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief are not to be overridden. We shall do all 


| that we can to support the Government and Mr. Lloyd George 


personally, as we have done in the past. The misgivings we 
have often felt, and to which we have given expression several 
times, may remain, for of course it is difficult to forget in a 
moment what has just happened; but we most earnestly 
hope that our misgivings about Mr. Lloyd George's inst ability 
may prove to be wrong. In our estimate of his political 
character there is, as we need hardly say, an enormous amount 
to be sct down on the credit side. There is his inventivenes;, 
his resource, his personal magnetism, his driving-power—whic) 
was displayed in its full foree when he created both ths 
Ministry of Munitions and the willinthe nation to supply th> 
Army with all the ammunition which it needed—his exuberant 
if spasmodic optimism, and his power of conveying enthusiasm 
to others. All these things, even when we have written 
adversely of Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct, we have taken for 
granted. We hope and trust that in the futare these fine 
qualities may always be in the ascendant, and that the un- 
happy tendency to instability may not suddenly overthrow 
them all and fatally transfer everything from the credit to 
the debit side. For the proof, as we have said, we must 
wait on events. Time will decide. We can only hope that 
our fears may turn out to be utterly unfounded. We pray 
that it may be so. No one could be more genuinely pleased 
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if those misgivings should prove to be wholly wrong and 
unworthy than we should be ourselves. We may even go 
further, and say that, so far as it lies in our power, we shall try 
to prove ourselves wrong; we shall try to make the facts 
tell against us. 





“ STEADY.” 


‘NIR KEDWARD CARSON on Tuesday administered just 
the right words to cure a political fever. “Steady,” 
he said, was the motto for the moment, and he could not 
possibly have chosen a better word. It was flightiness and 
recklessness of language, in fact language which was the very 
reverse of “steady,” that produced the recent crisis. It 
matters little that Sir Edward Carson attributed the crisis 
to other causes. He, we are glad to say, is a British states 
man of the old school who takes the highest possible view 
of the duties of cohesion and collective responsibility among 
members of a Cabinet. He always assumes that the language 
of any one member of a Cabinet casts collective credit or 
discredit upon all the other members. When unwisdom of 
speech or conduct has been committed by any Minister he 
takes it for granted that the other Ministers must either 
stand by him or, if they feel that the unwisdom was beyond 
forgiveness, must cause him to resign. That used to be the 
tradition among British statesmen, and we cannot help saying 
that it would be a good thing if it prevailed more generally 
to-day. We should have fewer examples of Ministers working 
at cross-purposes and continually contradicting one another, 
and yet all continuing to remain in the Ministry as though 
such contradictions, which really sap the energy and efficiency 
of government, were a matter of no importance. Sir Edward 
Carson, as we have said, differs from us as to the origins of 
the political unrest of last week, but that does not matter 
in comparison with the fact that he has offered to the country 
a word which is the master-key to all the problems that lie 
before us. It is enough for us to reflect that if the Paris 
speech had never been made Sir Edward Carson’s admirable 
defenco of Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig would 
never have been necessary. His words were most important: 
** We have heard of conspiracies against the Army, conspiracies 
against our own people, the interference of politicians with soldiers, 
and of soldiers with politicians, as though we were all in opposite 
cam The whole thing from beginning to end is a lie, and a 
mischievous lie. I have no doubt it is brought about in some cases 
through political machinations, and in other cases through ignorance, 
and in still other cases through suspicion ; but I can only say for 
myself that if for one moment I thought there had been the slightest 
idea of the politicians, as we are called, interfering with the soldiers 
in the management of the war, I would not have held my office as 
a member of the War Cabinet for ten minutes. AndIneverwill. They 
talk of dual control and double advice, and all those terrible things 
that are to confront us in the future. I know of no advisers on 
military matters except the Imperial General Staff, who attend the 
meetings of the War Cabinet. And by these advisers I have been, 
and shall always be, guided, so long as [I am allowed to take a part 
in the consultations of His Majesty's Government. I have met 
in the course of my work as a member of His Majesty's Government 
throe great men—I say that advisedly—Field-Marshal Haig, Sir 
William Robertson, and Sir John Jellicoe, with whom while I was 
at the Navy I was brought into the most intimate relations. They 
have my absolute confidence; and it is really difficult to under- 
stand the different trends of thought which have appeared, if you 
analyse them, for the last fortnight in relation to ne men who, 
morning, noon, and night, go through anxieties which words cannot 
— who are burdened with orders and commands which involve 
undreds of thousands of lives, and who see themselves held wu 
from time to time to the odium of their fellow-countrymen as though 
in some way or other they were betraying their country, if not by 
their corruption, at least by their incompetence.” 

This is a very distinct pledge. It means nothing less 
than that if there should be any attempt inside the 
Government to substitute somebody else’s strategy for the 
strategy of Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig, 
Sir Edward Carson will cease to be a member of the 
Cabinet. Sir Edward Carson’s personal power is, we are 
sure, so much valued by his fellow-Ministers that any one 
of them would think several times before taking a course in 
opposition to the will of Sir William Robertson and Sir 
Douglas Haig. It would be perfectly well understood that 
such a course would mean the break-up of the Ministry. We 
cannot exaggerate the satisfaction we feel in knowing that 
this pledge is in existence. So long as any member of the 
Cabinet who has inclinations to stray off into new fields of 
strategy is kept on the straight path by the forceful person- 
ality of Sir Edward Carson, we shall be in no danger. There 
will be no tendency for restless minds to express impatience 
with Sir Douglas Haig’s sure method of wearing down the 
enemy at the point where the enemy is most easily engaged— 
that is to say, on the Western Front, where the lines of com- 
munication between the base and the front are short and 
easily maintained. We have all along felt that people here 





do not sufficiently realize the tremendous gruelling to which 
the German soldiers have been subjected in Flanders. The 
“Gates of Hell” seems to be, in the German Army 
the popular—or in another sense the extremely unpopular— 
description of the Flanders front. It should not be forgotten 
that the pick of the German troops are on this front, and 
there can be no doubt that, though the German newspapers 
carefully suppress any symptoms of the despair with 
which the German soldier faces the prospect of being sent 
to Flanders, the impression of horror and misery which has 
been produced on the German mind is already profound and 
with every month grows deeper. It is easy to talk of “ the 
impenetrable barrier,” but so long as the German Army js 
being continually engaged and gradually worn down, any 
estimate of the results by geographical measurement is futile. 
Moreover, for thos: who have doubting minds the geo 
graphical measure seems at the moment to be coming to the 
rescue after all. Sir Julian Byng’s brilliant break through is 
in many ways the most remarkable thing that has yet hap- 
pened in this long campaign. It should not be forgotten that 
even the most dramatic successes of the Germans, like that 
in Italy for instance, do not disprove the existence of exhaustion 
in the German Army. The expiring candle always flares up. 
It may be objected that the recent crisis did not really implant 
im the minds of Englishmen any mistrust of the strategy 
which Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson have 
hitherto followed. We wish we could be sure of that, but 
honestly we believe the contrary. We would ask any one 
who differs from us to look at the first Letter to the Editor 
which we publish this week. The inspiration which the writer 
of that letter drew from Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris speech is 
that the “ Western ” strategy of our military chiefs has been 
all wrong. He has used the Paris speech to confirm him in 
that view. Well, the victory of Sir Julian Byng could not 
have come at a more appropriate moment. If the nation 
will accept Sir Edward Carson’s motto of “ Steady,” and in 
effect inform the Government that it means not only to be 
steady itself but to exact steadiness from the Government 
all will go well. 

In conclusion, we must mention one remarkable and, as it 
were, detached phenomenon of Sir Edward Carson’s speech. 
We think we are right in saying that he is the first Minister 
who has publicly denounced Len Northcliffe. This is « 
matter of great strangeness and curiosity. Sir Edward 
Carson was evidently wondering in his mind what the more! 
or psychological effect of this attack might be upon Lord 
Northcliffe, “ as he said, Lord Northcliffe is not accustomed 
to be contradicted. That, we fear, is only too true. It has 
been plain enough to any observer that what Lord Northclific 
thinks to-day the Government frequently make it thei: 
business to think to-morrow. Lord Northcliffe, in truth 
is rather in the position of the monarch who is supposed to 
receive no sort of opinion that has not passed through the 
deflecting lenses of his court. Sir Edward Carson did no 
say that, but preferred to say that Lord Northcliffe preaches 
from a pulpit where nobody can answer back. It may be 
said, of course, that Lord Northcliffe and his Press are con- 
tinually answered back and attacked by the rival Press. But 
when all has been admitted, Lord Northcliffe through sheer 
weight of metal, to use a military metaphor, can invariabl: 
remain in possession of the field. He can put down a barrage 
upon his rivals, and they are soon reduced to sniping from 
indifferent positions in what the Germans would call the 
crater area. It is particularly satisfactory that Sir Edward 
Carson should have condemned Lord Northeliffe’s astonishingly 
impertinent remark to the effect that Englishmen must look 
to the United States to run their business for them. Sir 
Edward Carson has broken the spell, and in one way or 
another there may be results. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SECOND CHAMBER. 
I, FUNCTIONS. 


A BODY of very able and distinguished men, one-hal{ 
of them Peers and one-half members of the House 
of Commons, are at this moment in conference, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Bryce, on the question of constituting 
an efficient Second Chamber. In considering the problem 
of the Second Chamber and of the reform of the House of 
Lords two questions immediately present themselves: 
(1) What should be the functions of the Second House ’ 
(2) How is it to be constituted; i.e, who are to be its 
members ? 
Before dealing with these questions certain main principles 
of action should be briefly stated. Any Constitutional 
reform now adopted must be Democratic in the widest and 
most complete sense. There must be no attempt to create 
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a Second Chamber of the type dear to the drafters of Constitu- 
tions in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—a Chamber 
intended to check the exercise of the popular will and to curb 
and restrain the Democracy. The object of the reforms 


under discussion must be exactly contrary. They must be | 


designed to give the will of the People its clearest. and most 
perfect expression. They must ensure that the working 
of such principles as the principle of representation does not 
in effect hamper or nullify the popular will. The recon- 
stituted House of Lords must be designed not to check, 
or even to delay, legislation upon which the majority of 
the electors are determined, but to make sure that their 
purpose shall not be defeated by the influences to which 
representative institutions are subject-under a highly organized 
party system. Representative institutions in the modern State 
are of course not only absolutely necessary, but also in the 
main beneficial. At the same time we all know that if under 
the party system majorities are strongly localized, it is quite 

ssible to have a Representative Assembly in which the 
majority hold the views, not of the majority of the inhabitants 
of the country, but of the minority. Again, in representative 
bodies in which the group system prevails, schemes of log- 
rolling may easily defeat the will of the People unless some 
special machinery is provided for overcoming the logrollers. 
The reformed House of Lords, then, if it is to be of use in the 
Constitution, must not be a drag, but an instrument for 
enabling the authentic voice of the People to be heard and 
carried into effect in all matters of prime importance. The 
principes of the House of Commons may be allowed to 
decide on smaller matters without interference, as in the 
days of our Saxon forefathers. The great things must be 
decided by the majority. To use the words of Tacitus in 
describing the early Teutonic polity: “‘ The Chiefs deal with 
the smaller matters; the whole People with the greater.” 
Unless reform of the House of Lords serves the purposes of 
Democracy, and helps to make the will of the People rather 
than that of the party caucus supreme, it will be of no avail. 


(1) What should be the functions of the Second House ? 


To carry out the principles just laid down, the present 
functions of the House of Lords require alteration in only 
one particular. There is no need to repeal the Parliament 
Act in respect of Money Bills, or in respect of the Three 
Presentations within Two Years. All that would be necessary 
to democratize the position would be to add a new clause, 
or a subsection to the clause which now says in effect that if no 
agreement can be come to within the two years in regard 
toa disputed measure, the Bill as it left the House of Commons 
at the first time of asking shall become law without the assent 
of the House of Lords. The new clause or subsection would 
declare that no Act passed under the conditions set forth 
in the Parliament Act should come into operation until a 
Poll of the People should have been taken thereon, and a 
majority of those voting had approved the Act. This would 
mean in practice that the Second House would be able in 
matters of prime importance to secure for the majority of 
the voters of the United Kingdom an opportunity to veto a 
law which, though passed by their representatives and 
delegates in the House of Commons, was yet contrary to the 
popular will. The function of the Second House would 
be to refer to the People legislation on which their wishes 
were doubtful. Naturally they would not exercise this 
function when they believed that the People as a whole would 
endorse the wishes of the majority of their representatives. 


Though in strictness the matter is outside the purview of 
the Conference, it may be added that.a further extension should 
be given to the institution of a popular veto over legislation, in 
order to make it certain that the People should have an oppor- 
tunity of vetoing, if they so desired, all Acts dealing with 
matters of prime importance. The Second House might join 
the House of Commons in passing some measure which was 
objectionable to the electors as a whole. To prevent this, the 
Referendum should be capable of being used, not merely when 
there was disagreement between the two Houses, but also on 
the petition of, say, any number of members of the House of 
Commons greater than one-third of that body. It might, that 
is, be enacted that if such a number of members of the House 
of Commons petitioned the King in Council that a certain Act 
should not come into operation until a Poll of the People had 
been taken thereon, the Act should be forthwith referred to the 
electors. A provision of this kind would not merely make the 
right of veto operative in all cases, but would meet the 
objection that the Referendum would only be employed when 
a Liberal Ministry was in power. The enactment just suggested 
would always give the Opposition the power to demand a 





Referendum. Ina case where a third of the members of the 
House of Commons could not be got to ask for a reference to the 
People, it would be pretty certain that there was not a majority 
in the country against the legislation in dispute. To give a 
smaller number of Members of Parliament the right to claim a 
Referendum might have the effect of too many calls being 
made for a Poll of the People. 

This is not the place to enter upon the history of the Veto in 
the British Constitution; but it may be stated briefly that 
neither here, nor in America, nor in any other portion of the 
English-speaking world has it been found possible to go for any 
length of time without a veto power over legislation existing 
somewhere in the Constitution. Originally the Sovereigns 
possessed and exercised the right of veto. When the Royal 
Veto died out, the right was exercised by the House of Lords. 
That too has died, or at most’ has sunk to a claim to secure 
that rough and ill-balanced form of Referendum provided by 
a Dissolution. In the generation before the passage of the 
Parliament Act nobody claimed that the House of Lords should 
do more than insist on. an appeal to the People. The Commons 
objected to that claim on the ground that it amounted in prac- 
tice to lodging in the hands of the Lords the power to dissolve 
the House of Commons. The veto of the People could not be 
exercised without sending the Commons about their business. 

The only cases where English-speaking countries have existed 
without a veto power somewhere in the Constitution are the 
cases of the English Commonwealth, and of certain States of 
America after the Declaration of Independence. When the 
Long Parliament had abolished first the Crown and then the 
House of Lords, no veto existed over the doings of the repre- 
sentative body. The inconvenience, to give it the mildest 
word, of a single despotic Chamber was at once perceived by 
the nation, and especially by the Army, which was then far 
more truly representative of the Democracy than the House 
of Commons. The Army immediately began to agitate for 
some forta of veto power, and, curiously enough, all their 
schemes adumbrated some system of Referendum or Poll of 
the People, at any rate in regard to Constitutional reforms 
and other fundamental measures. A similar tendency was 
developed in America. Before the Declaration of Independence 
the veto power had been lodged in the hands of, and exercised 
by, the Governors ; i.e., the King’s representatives. When they 
were abolished, those who reconstructed the State Constitu- 
tions and constructed the Federal Constitution were con- 
fronted with the necessity of finding some hands in which to 
place an ultimate right of veto. None of the free communities 
in the New World appeared to think it possible to leave the 
Legislature wholly untrammelled. Several of the older States 
at once adopted the Poll of the People or Referendum, though 
it did not bear that name, in regard to all Constitutional 
changes. They thus lodged the veto power in the hands which 
had most right to wield it, and which therefore were most 
potent ; 7.e., in the hands of the People themselves. In the 
case of the Federal Constitution, however, the veto power was 
placed partly in the hands of the Senate and partly in those of 
the President. It was presumably considered that a direct 
Poll of the People would raise difficulties in the Federal Con- 
stitution and might be considered as unfair to the smaller 
“sovereign States.” Be this as it may, no free, English- 
speaking community has ever thought it possible to go for any 
length of time without a veto on legislation existing somewhere 
over the acts of the Representative Assembly. Single Chamber 
legislation has always been disliked. Inacomplete Democratic 
system the veto power, like all ultimate and fundamental 
functions, must, it is submitted, be lodged in the hands of the 


People themselves. 
(To be continued.) 





“THE CONSCRIPTION OF CAPITAL.” 

Ww: make no apology for reverting to the important 

subject of the taxation of capital, for the public has 
not yet sufficiently realized the grave danger in which the 
nation is being involved by the action of the Government in 
toying with this idea. From last week’s New Statesman, the 
organ of the State Socialists—Htatistes, as they would be 
called in France—we take the following account of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s reply to a deputation of various Labour bodies who 
urged upon him “that the money wanted for the war, beyond 
the proceeds of the taxes, should be got by a compulsory 
capital levy instead of by interest-bearing loans.” The New 
Statesman says :— 

‘‘Mr. Bonar Law’s reply was significantly sympathetic. He 
would do nothing now that would interfere with the all too scanty 
flow of loans. But far from thinking the idea of a capital levy 
impracticable or economically unsound, he very definitely repeated 
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that if the capital did not come in voluntarily he would not hesitate 
to ask the House of Commons to take it, even during the war; that 
after the war he had no doubt that the new burden of debt would 
be made a charge on realised wealth ; and that he personally took 
the view that a capital levy would be a better way of meeting that 
liability than an annual tax.” 

It is of course possible that our contemporary has mis- 
interpreted the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement ; 
but if so, it is open to him to repudiate this interpretation. 
The significant fact is that Mr. Bonar Law, faced with a 
deputation of Labour men demanding a levy on capital, gave 
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them an answer which some of his hearers at any rate construed | 


in the way above stated. Moreover, in a public speech a 
fortnight or three weeks ago Mr. Bonar Law did distinctly 
say that if there were a levy on capital, investments in War 
Loans would not be specially penalized. This statement by 
itself clearly implies that he has not dismissed, as he ought 
to have done, the idea of the conscription of capital. 

The whole subject of a levy on capital was dealt with in 
the Spectator of September 22nd last ; but the controversy 
has since taken a somewhat different shape owing to the 
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unexpectedly, becomes endowed withit. Even here, however 
experience has shown that very heavy Death Duties an 
liable to defeat themselves because they stimulate evasion 
The situation both from the psychological and from the 
material point of view would be immensely worse if the 
proposed levy on capital were carried into effect. One of the 
proposals put forward by the Socialists who are leading this 
movement is that every person should be legally deemed 
to have died once a year and to be his own heir. An annual 
Death Duty would then be levied on his property, and it jg 
calculated that it would yield the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
£900,000,000. The authors of this proposal are sufficiently 
well informed to know that most owners of capital cannot 
realize at a moment’s notice. They therefore provide that 


| the tax may be paid in securities instead of in cash, which 


carefully engineered agitation which is now on foot. The 


intellectual leaders of the Socialist Party have been shrewd 
enough to realize that the idea of conscripting capital would 
be certain to appeal to the more thoughtless majority of 
wage-carners. The contrast between riches and poverty is 
always present, and there are always numbers of people who 
imagine that the most effective means of getting rid of that 
contrast is to seize the property of the rich. They seldom 
carry their vision far enough to see that the result of such a 
procedure would be to increase enormously the sum-total 
of poverty. We have an example of this in Russia to-day, 
where the Bolsheviks have embarked on a general policy of 
confiscation, with the result that the whole Russian people 
is threatened with ruin and starvation. Our own Bolsheviks 
are equally reckless. They have committed themselves to a 
particular theory of social organization in which the State 
shall be the universal master, and they think they have dis- 
covered a short cut to their ideal in the conscription of capital. 
For if every private capitalist were wiped out, then it is clear 
that the only forms of industry which could exist would be 
those directed and financed by the State. By what exact 


means the State would itself accumulate capital the Socialists | 


have never paused to explain. For the moment they are 
content to push their programme of confiscation, and for the 
moment the rest of the community has few more important 
duties in the sphere of domestic politics than to deal with 
that programme as it stands. 

With commendable frankness, the New Statesman makes 
no pretence of arguing that the conscription of capital is 
merely another form of taxation. In the first quotation made 
above it will be noticed that the conscription of capital is 
asked for as something in addition to the “ proceeds of the 
taxes.” This phrase alone is significant of the animus behind 
the proposal. It is not 


gramme. But that animus cuts both ways. Not only is it 
the driving-force of the agitation among those classes who are 
envious ake people’s wealth, but it is a terrifying force 
among those classes to whom the nation is now specially 
appealing to economize every penny they can in order to put 
it into War Loans. 
of them with very moderate means—have been stinting them- 


means that the Government, instead of getting the cash 
which they want, would get securities of hypothetical value 
bearing an annual income. Meanwhile all that portion of 
the nation which lives on the proceeds of work, manual or 
mental, would be escaping this particular tax. The Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General with their £15,000 or £20,000 
a year would suffer no conscription of their incomes, but the 
farmer or small shopkeeper earning a living largely by the 
use of his accumulated capital would see the source of that 
living cut away by the policy of the State. 

Not only is such a scheme grossly unfair as between different 
classes of the community, but, as we have urged above, and 
cannot repeat too often, it would destroy the main financial 
object which the State must have in view at the present time, 
and also after the war. The State wants capital to-day to 
finance the war; the whole community will want capital 
when peace comes to make good the ravages of the war. The 
most urgent necessity both now and after the war is to en- 
courage everybody in the community to accumulate capital 
as fast as he or she can. Any attempt to tax capital, however 
moderate in its scope, would conflict with this essential policy. 

The truth of the matter is that the whole policy of the 
present Ministry is actuated by a desire to keep on good terms 
at any cost with the revolutionary element in the Labour 
Party. If the South Wales miners grumble at the Income 
Tax, Mr. Bonar Law proposes that the tax shall be 
reformed, so that a large number of them may be exempted 
from all payment. If a popular outcry is raised against 
** profiteers,”’ Mr. Bonar Law quotes figures of his own profits 
as a shareholder in @ company owning tramp ships in order to 
justify an increased tax upon other shipowners whose ships 
have been controlled from the outbreak of war and compelled 
to work on a limited scale of freights. Acting in the same 
spirit, he endorses the cry for the conscription of wealth, and 
does not trouble to think either of the economic or of the 
moral consequences of that cry. The broad proposition, 


_ that when men are compelled to give their lives for their 


the collection of revenue but ' 
financial envy that inspires the authors of this pro- | 


country civilians at home should be compelled to give their 
wealth, is true ; but it is only true if the word “ wealth ”’ is con- 
strued to include not merely accumulated wealth commonly 
called capital, but also wealth daily earned whether by brain- 
power or hand-power and called income or wages. In other 


' words, the only honest interpretation that can be given to 
| the phrase “conscription of wealth” is a universal, carefully 
| graduated, and drastic Income Tax, beginning at 5 per cent. 


These people—and there are thousands | 


selves in order to help to provide the capital which the country | 


must have if it is to carry on the war. They now observe the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer apparently yielding to an organ- 
ized Socialist Party which demands the confiscation of capital. 
The effect on their conduct is likely to be disastrous. Many 
of them, indeed, are already beginning to say : “ If our careful 
economies are to be swept away, or partially swept away, by 
a policy of confiscation adopted to gratify revolutionary 
Socialists, we shall cease to save. It is better to have the 
pleasure of spending our money than to have the pain of 
seeing it taken from us by predatory legislation.” 

This argument, which goes to the root of the matter at 
the present crisis, is not in the least degree answered by Mr. 
Bonar Law’s apparent contention that a levy en capital, 
looked at merely as a tax, is a good tax. For just asthe idea 
of conscripting wealth, whatever be the purpose, appeals to the 
passion of envy, so the proposal to tax capital, whatever be 
the motive, acts upon the timidity of the investor. More- 
over, by its very nature a tax upon capital must penalize the 
saver more than the spender. Sen this there is no escape. 
It is quite true that Death Duties constitute a tax on capital ; 
but a Death Duty is not levied on the person who saves 
the money, but upon the person who, sometimes quite 





and rising if need be to 95. If Mr. Bonar Law would propose 
this, he would be rendering a real service to his country. 
At present he is merely making himself the tool of a revolu- 
tionary agitation which involves the gravest danger to the 
nation. 





CASUALTIES AND STRATEGY. 


7E have been arraigned for the “ unfairness” with 
which we ‘ fastened upon a few unguarded words’ 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris speech and represented him as 
having insinuated that our Generals had sacrificed their men. 
Our answer to this charge is first to ask our critics to read 
the Prime Minister’s speech once more and to note the passages 
in regard to the “appalling casualty-lists”” and his ironic 
wish that it had not been necessary to win so many victories. 
The speech was impregnated with this spirit. When he referred 
to the actions of last summer destined to give glory for all 
time to the British Army he spoke of “ the bloody assaults 
ofthe Somme.” The word “ casualties ” is, it is true, not to be 
found in the following passage : “‘ When we advance a kilometre 
into the enemy’s lines, snatch a small shattered village out of 
his cruel grip, capture a few hundreds of his soldiers, we 
shout with unfeigned joy,” but it lies sequestered in the 
taunt. 
We do not, however, desire to say more on this point. As 
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we have implied elsewhere, we want the Paris speech forgotten 
as soon as possible. On the general problem of Casualties and 
Strategy we want, however, to say something. By republish- 
ing what we wrote over a year ago (October 28th, 1916) on 
this problem we can do it without laying ourselves open 
to the objection that we are harping upon the Prime 
Minister’s indiscretion. A word may be said as to the 
origin of the article in question. We had noted the beginnings 
of an anti-casualties campaign among the Pacificists, and 
even among men who should have known better. We dreaded 
that the politicians, always ready to take up a cry which 
might turn out popular, might exploit this demand for war 
« with as little sacrifice as possible,” and we therefore deter- 
mined to do our best to stamp upon this most dangerous 
heresy before it was widely disseminated. There was cer- 
tainly no crime there—no injustice to the Prime Minister, 
no garbling of his words. Who could have thought then 
that the Prime Minister would fit on the cap of the Pacificist ? 
Unless we are to be precluded from using a line of argument 
on the ground that some day the Prime Minister may blunder 
into antagonism to it, our withers are unwrung when we are 
told that we were unpatriotic and unfair in dwelling on the 
casualties passages in the Paris speech. Here is the main 
portion of the article of October 28th, 1916 :— 


“The good General is careful of his men, and does not 
waste a single life unnecessarily. At the same time, there 
is no greater error possible in war than for Generals or states- 
men or nations to try to base their strategy or their tactics 
upon the avoidance of casualties. If once what we may call 
the ‘ casualistic ’ view of war seizes hold of a nation or its rulers, 
and they become afraid of expending human life in order to attain 
their object, shrink from action because it may cause heavy 
losses, and thus in fact base their war policy, not upon the essential 
object of defeating and destroying the enemy's forces, but upon 
the derivative object of saving their own forces from destruction, 
then they have lost the war already, and had better at once make 
any terms they can. If they do not, that course is sure, strange 
though it sounds, to become imperative on this very ground 
of casualtics. There is nothing more certain than that the 
way to encourage casualties in war is to dread them, and 
to try to evade them. Again and again history shows us 
that the only result of trying to escape losses has been a 
prolongation of war, and therefore a far greater loss of life 
than would have resulted if the Generals in command had 
not shrunk from sacrifices and had not striven to avoid them. 
They lost their men’s lives in endeavouring to save 
them. 

“A capital instance of this is what happened before Lady- 
smith. General Buller was himself the bravest of the brave, 
but he could not bear the strain of the slaughter at a particular 
point—i.e., at Colenso. The slaughter that upset him and 
his plans was very possibly due to a defective battle scheme, 
but none the less, ewes once he had begun to fight, he should 
have persisted in his offensive and not have disengaged 
because of the loss of life. 1f he had persisted, he would have 
secured success. Instead, in order to avoid casualties, General 
Buller broke off the action, with the result which cannot be 
gainsaid. If he had gone on, he might have lost five or six 
thousand men, but he would have beaten the Boers, relieved 
Ladysmith, and either have ended the war at once, or at 
any rate have shortened it by many months, and probably 
have saved many thousand lives. As it was, his desire to 
save lives proved the bloodiest and most expensive way of 
losing them. 

“Convinced as we are of the appalling dangers which must 
ensue if once the public mind goes wrong on the question of 
casualties, and begins to think of how to avoid them instead 
of how to beat the enemy, it is, in our opinion, absolutely necessary 


fo stamp at its first appearance upon this corroding heresy. | 


We shall therefore offer no further apology for expressing 
our deep regret, and, we must add, our indignation, at certain 
symptoms of an outbreak of the ‘ casualistic’ heresy which 
are becoming apparent. The natural instinct of a fighting 
people like the British is to wish to beat the enemy, not 
to avoid encounter, or to think of our own risks and the 
enemy's power to damage us rather than of our power to 
smash him. At the same time, ours is essentially a kind- 
hearted and a humane people, which shrinks from sending 
others into danger while it remains itself in safety. Therefore 
We as a people, and as distinct from the Army and the Navy, 
might very easily be led to take a wrong view of the principles 
upon which war must be waged, and to make an attempt to 
build upon the shifty paradoxes of sentimentalism. We 
might unconsciously grow to think that * Don’t let the enemy 
beat you’ is a sound substitute for * Beat the enemy,’ or that 
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' Keep out of the enemy's way’ is a better war signal than 
Engage the enemy more closely.’ 

“ Perhaps the worst effect which flows from a nation being 
captured or influenced by the dread of casualties, or rather 
let us say of concentrated casualties, and adopting an attitude 
which if allowed to govern the war might lead to a far more 
dreadful leakage of human life, is the impression made on 
the minds of the Generals entrusted with high command. 
No soldier is ever in reality the cold-hearted, iron-minded man 
represented by the popular journalist or the writer of romance. 
Generals are apt to be too much, not too little, influenced by 
the thought of the appalling consequences of the red business 
in which they are engaged. No one needs to remind them 
of the horrors of war It is far more necessary to encourage them 
to keep their minds off those horrors and to fix their eyes solely 
on their main object. The useful thing is to get them to think 
no more of the bloodshed and agony resulting from their 
operations than does the surgeon who has to hack his way 
through human flesh to effect a cure, and does his work of 
healing and benevolence in the dread shadow of death and 
suffering. Think of a great operator bound to do his work 
with tearful or angry friends and relations standing around 
and calling him a ‘butcher when the blood flows, or a monster 
of callousness and cruelty when the patient shows signs of 
pain. Yet that is what we are really doing when we begin te 
talk indignantly or sentimentally about casualties. Let us 
criticize our Generals for bad strategy, for faulty tactics, for 
slackness or indifference, for failure to seize great opportunities, 
for slowness, or for want of enterprise, but never merely 
because they have called upon their troops to do what those 
troops were raised for—to make the sacrifices by which 
alone the enemy can be destroyed. Of course, no sane person 
wants to encourage our Generals to be careless of their men or 
to run useless risks; but, as we have said, no General is 
likely to do that. We must protect him from the thoughé 
which so often paralyses the arm of soldiers in the field 
that if they run a risk that ought to be run, and if it leads te 
bloodshed greater than was expected, or at any rate to blood- 
shed of an exceptionally heavy kind, they will be told that 
they are butchers or murderers, and that on them will rest the 
awful stain of having sent thousands of the young and the 
brave to untimely graves. 

‘We must choose the best Generals we can, but when we 
have chosen them we must trust them, especially in this 
particular. Henry V. in Shakespeare’s play prays to the 
God of battles to ‘ steel his soldiers’ hearts.’ We too must 
ask not only that our soldiers’ hearts shall be steeled, for we 
know indeed that they are steeled already, but that the hearts 
of those who command them shall be stee ed for the awful 
duties which they are called upon to perform. Most of all, it 
is the duty of those who influence public op‘nion to call upon 
the nation, upon the fathers and mothers, the wives, the 
brothers, and the sisters of the men who are asked to risk 
their lives, to steel their hearts and never for a moment te 
allow the thought of the casualties to interfere with the due 
progress of the war. To teach their hearts to endure is the 
path of duty as it is the path of safety. Nobly have the 
men and women of Britain borne this most terrible part 
of their burden. They have refused to let their minds and 
their wills be defleeted even for a moment by the thought 
of personal or national losses. But great as have been their 
endurance and sacrifices hitherto, they will in the future 
be called upon for even greater acts of courage. It is always 
the last pull on the rope which is the hardest. The moment, 
then, ts one which, as we have said, calls for the instant stamping 
out of the false spirit. The message of the people of Britain 
to those who command in the field must be, and we are sure 
will be, if they are not drugged and deceived by false teach- 
ings, not—‘ Oh, save our husbands and our sons and all 
| that are dear to us,’ but—* Win the war and beat the enemy, 
| and not one word of complaint shall ever cross our lips because 
| of the sacrifices we are called upon to make. We know 
that you will make those sacrifices as small as you can, but 
| remember we are not thinking of that. Our wills are set 
with your will to beat the enemy at all co:ts. Go forward 
and give us victory in the sure and certain knowledge that 
we shall stand by you, and that as long as you do the work 
in the true spirit of Englishmen you have nothing to fear 
from us.’ Who will dare to say that a Commander-in-Chief 
who feels that this is the spirit of the people behind him is not 
far more likely to do his work wisely and well than the man whe 
is hearing at his back, not words of noble and whole-hearted 
encouragement, but wails of terror and despair, and complaints 
of cruelty and unnecessary bloodshed, and of men’s lives lost 
when they might have been preserved ?” 
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4 
“FOYER DES ALLIES.” 


o E, La belle Marguerite, un jus.”” There was an unholy twinkle 

in my eyes as I watched an outraged companion fill the 
proffered bowl with coffee, but my own tum was to come. 
‘* Mad’m’zelle, I would like to be gargon in your café ; you have 
an air un peu rigolo.” Whereat we laughed outright, for they are 
like children, the poilus, and filled with devouring curiosity 
about everything connected with the canteen. From the 
illuminating Glisser la porte upon the door to the tiny label 
Cuiller & remuer tied to the spoons on the counter, every- 
thing, including Les Dames Anglaises themselves, is of absorbing 
interest. We quickly became accustomed to La Meére, La 
Patronne, La Dame aux Lunettes, La Frisée, La Petite, or any 
other endearment that pleased their fancy, but there were 
moments when even the most dignified and unapproachable was 
obliged to send 8.0.8. messages for help, the trench-stained thing 
leaning over the counter loving Les Anglaises and not being shy 
about saying so. Snatching the moment when duty chains you to 
your post, he tells you he is going en permission to Paris, or Mar- 
seilles, that he is very lonely, and if Mad’m’zelle . . . But at this 
point, if you are wise, you suggest that the chairs at the far end of 
the room are comfortable. If Monsieur would be so kind as to try 
one of them ? Monsieur is so kind, but the end is not yet. In thirty 
seconds he is back again, this time to plead for gniolle (rum). “ A 
drop ? Just a tiny drop, Mad’m’zelle. Eh, there is none? Mais, 
comment ca? How can one drink coffee without gniolle?, Mad’ m’zelle 
is not kind.” So he pleads. If you ignore him, he keeps up an 
automatic “ Dites, dites. Dites Mad’ m’zelle,” that is maddening in its 
iterance ; if you tell him there is no alcohol in the canteen, he is 
frankly sceptical. ‘‘ What, not even a drop?” ‘“‘ Monsieur, I 
assure you there is none.” He shakes a reproachful head and goes 
away to drink his coffee in a babel of sound that rises and falls with 
almost rhythmical cadence, for the poilu is rarely silent. A French 
canteen is at least five times as noisy as an English one. 

Curiously dramatic, though, at times is the sudden silence that 
falls upon the crowded room. It is just as though a giant knife cut 
swiftly downwards, shearing all the sound away. For a second, 
perhaps two, perhaps three, you can hear your own pulse beat, and 
then with a roar the tide rises again. When a troop train comes into 
the station canteen workers gird up their loins and make ready for 
the fray. The door slides back with a crash and in the men pour— 
fresh from the trenches perhaps, mud-stained, indescribably dirty, 
weary yet ready for anything, their pay in good five-franc notes in 
their pockets. How they shout! Five, six, seven deep round the 
counter and more crowding in. “ Un tické/” “ Trois tickés /” 
“Sept tickés/” A clamour of voices, a forest of snatching hands. It 
is the great moment of the day. Spread temptingly in view are 
madeleines, choux-a-la-créme, brioches, and slices of English plum 
cake. 

“It is I who will pay.” A little party hovers over the cakes. 
“ Qu’ est-ce-que tu prends?” ‘‘ For me, I will take a madeleine. 
Non, non, une brioche.” ‘* What is that ? Ploom cak’? Ah, mais 
c'est bon ca.” So they discuss and ponder regardless of the surging 
throng that elbows and jostles and swirls impatiently about them. 
And then the all-important question of a drink. ‘‘ A coffee, how 
much ? Two sous? But it isn’t dear, that.” ‘‘ Moi, je prends bien 
un chocolat.”” Choice may be made and remade a dozen times before 
the final order is given and the never-failing ceremony, the “ 4 
vous /” or ‘* Bonne chance!” or “ Bonne santé /” is muttered as bowls 
are clinked together and the toast is drunk. ‘“ Bien chaud,” they 
would plead last winter when even the eggs in the canteen froze, and 
I shall not readily forget the fair-haired little Lieutenant who 
strayed in one bitter night and when he had been given his coffee 
ejaculated : “ But how good itis. The first hot drink I have had for 
fourteen days.” “‘ From Verdun, Monsieur ?” “ Yes, from Vaux— 
front-line trenches,” he replied as he held the bowl out to be re- 
filled. And as I complimented him on the splendid victory which 
France was even still celebrating I thought of two men who had been 
in the canteen an evening or two before. Small, thin, dark, wiry- 
looking creatures they were, one with a deep murderous scar across 
his face, and both wearing the much-coveted fourragére—the cord 
of honour given to regiments for exceptional gallantry in the field. 
They were just out of hospital, they told me, and going back to the 
front. Yes, they had been in the Vaux battle ; it is the Zouaves who 
are always in the place of greatest danger. ‘‘ They know us,” the 
searred man said without a touch of pride—he was merely stating a 
fact---‘‘ and when the impossible thing is to be done they ask us to 
do it. For the Zouaves have no fear. If they see Death waiting for 
them, they march straight up to it. They care as little for it as they 
would for that ’’—he held up his glass of lemonade. ‘ For that is the 
honour of the regiment. Death?” he shrugged. ‘‘ One will die, 





sans doute. At Verdun, on the Somme, n’importe. My copain (pal) 
has been wounded twice. And I? I had two brothers ; they are 
both in your cemetery here. Yes, killed at Verdun, Mad’ m’zelle I 
was wounded. Some day I suppose that we, nous aussi” 

Again he shrugged. “ Will you give me another lemonade?” 

But they are not all like that, though fatalism lurks under nearly 
every uniform. There are many who even after three years of war 
can still be gay. “ Voila, une jolie petite brune. Va-s-y.” So two 
worthies, catching sight of a decorative worker engaged Prosaically 
enough at the moment in selling sausage. And away they went: 
wherefore, being intent upon my own affairs, I lost sight of them, 
But without regret, for a tall, blue-eyed, gallant-looking thing was 
holding out a torn and bleeding hand for his coffee. “ Monsieur has 
cut himself ?” It was a stupid question, but he only laughed. Yeg) 
He had been taken to Camp Z with his company, but the straw was 
so full of petites bétes he and his comrade had scrambled over the 
barbed wire and escaped. He would spend the night in the station, 
“ If Mademoiselle would be so kind as to bind it up?” He sup. 
veyed his dripping hand ruefully. Perhaps Mademoiselle should 
have given him over to the gendarmes, but an unwilling acquaintance 
with the voracity and agility of certain French petites bétes inclined 
her to mercy, lint, and boracic. He came back later on and drank 
seven bowls of coffee ; but the record, thirty-seven, was held by a 
sailor, a searchlight manipulator, who drank soup and coffee alter. 
nately with a sang-froid that was sheerly stupefying. 

Strange, picturesque, arrestingly unexpected are the types one 
sees in a canteen. Now it is a man with the face of a mystic, a poet, 
a dreamer, who clinks bowls with a heavy, coarse, brutal-looking 
butcher. What chance had brought so incongruously assorted a pair 
together ? Again a tall commanding creature so like the portraits of 
Napoleon he took our breath away, and then a boy of ten or twelve, 
a refugee, separated from his family in the awful hours of flight and 
found wandering in the woods by the soldiers who had adopted him. 
He lived in the trenches sharing their food, their dangers and dis. 
comforts. His companions, one an elderly man, the other young 
with a sensitive, delicately cut face, took immense care of him, and 
in his little uniform he swaggered it as bravely as any poilu of 
them all. 

But perhaps the most poignant memory is that of the pallid, 
nervous wreck who prowled restlessly up and down like a panther in 
its cage. His home was in the invaded district ; his friends, his rela- 
tives prisoners in the hands of the Germans. In all France he stood 
absolutely alone. He had been eighteen months in the trenches, 
refusing his permission because, away from his comrades, he could 
not bear the intolerable loneliness. His relatives—were they alive 
or dead ? He knew nothing. Heart-sick and utterly weary of the 
war, his nerve shattered, there was tragedy in his every word, his 
every gesture; the shadow of suicide or men‘. disaster fell close 
behind. ‘“‘ You should have a marraine (godmother), advised a 
neighbour, knowing that many a friendless soldier's life has been 
brightened and made endurable by kindly women, often unknown, 
who write to them, send them gifts, and take an interest in their wel- 
fare. A marraine is indeed a priceless possession. ‘‘ You are English? 
And my marraine also. Regardez, Mademoiselle,” and a photograph 
was proudly produced—a girl in evening dress, a name scribbled 
underneath. “ You will read her letter?” But I knew that Miss 8. 
of Liverpool had not written that letter for English eyes. “‘ When 
[have a permission I am going to see her. Where is this Liverpool ?” 
He stumbled badly over the name. ‘“ You know it ?”’ 

And so the crowd shifts and changes, and men pass unceasingly 
through the room. Human nature is there in all its frankest 
nakedness, a thousand qualities, a thousand shades of character 
weaving vivid, entrancing designs upon the web of life. But 
standing out above all others is the never-failing courtesy of 
most of the men. “C'est pour Peuvre,” and shamefacedly 4 
few sous are thrust across the counter. No need to ask if they 
appreciate the generosity that built the eanteen in that wind-swept 
station yard. And yet there were those who prophesied disaster. 
“You will not have an unbroken bowl, cup, glass, or chair in @ 
week,” a General said warningly. Yet the canteen furniture is 
intact, unless the bombs which blew the windows out recently have 
damaged it. And if any doubt of the men’s appreciation had lingered 
in our minds, it was dispelled for ever by the characteristically 
French praise of a friend who lived in the town. “C'est parfait,” 
she cried when she visited us. ‘“‘ But what a pity you did not think of 
if sooner.” Susanne R. Day. 





A NAVAL FUNNY-PARTY. 
“ FPVHERE will be a meeting of the Concert Party in the Forward 
Distributing Station on Wednesday at 6 p.m. Any one 
wishing to join up, please attend and bring their songs with them.” 
So ran the notice on the ship’s board. In consequence bags hurriedly 
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pa from the bag-racks were feverishly searched, and yielded 
up a weird harvest of torn and thumbed music, some of it but out of 
the Weekly Dispatch, some of it copies of popular songs in the six- 
penny edition, all of it having seen its best days. Now in the Navy 
we may be shy of asserting our prowess in some branches of music 
and literature, but one thing we all kid ourselves upon is that we 
have a natural talent for the stage. It is this fact which accounts 
for the heterogeneous crowd that flocked down the ladder into the 
Distributing Station on the Wednesday evening. The leading hands 
of the party, No. 1 and the Padre, were already there, and as soon as 
the first stiffness had worn off—i.e., as soon as the Chief Stoker had 
got used to finding himself on an artistic level with a newly joined 
stoker—names and the turns offered were taken. This was no new job 
to the Ist Lieutenant and the Padre. They had been on it together 
more than once in other ships, and “there were no flies on ’em,” 
as Shorty Colson whispered to his pal. Personally they had about 
as much music in them as a sick goat, but what they did not know 
about the Lower Deck and the humouring thereof was not worth 
knowing. This is a more valuable commodity in ships’ concerts than 
being able to recognize Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. They had 
a list of talent offered them this evening which would have satisfied 
a hardened music-hall manager, anyway on the face of it. It 
included a budding Bransby Williams, three reciters, a Harry 
Lauder, two George Formbys, and a female impersonator. After 
this the first trier was got going—but do not let your imagination 
run riotand expect a burst of music to herald song. We don’tdo 
things that way. 

George Harmer, Stoker Ist Class, advances sheepishly into the 
middle of the flat, looks round for a spitkid, and finding none, 
swallows ; then he throws back his head, and gazing upwards, lets 
go unaccompanied on a song of dire sentiment. This is the beginning 
of the list, which, but for a break for refreshment, keeps us going 
til Rounds. Every one has a trial without fear or favour. And 
when I say “trial” I do not mean just a verse to try. No, we are 
out to enjoy ourselves, and every song must go right through to the 
bitter end. So says Tradition. But this preliminary canter is but 
child’s-play compared with the judging at the end. That needs a 
Committee of experts, and so No. 1, the Padre, the Chief Stoker, and 
the Master-at-Arms repair to the Padre’s cabin, where, with the 
consumption of much tobacco, a choice is made. Rehearsals follow 
twice or three times a week, the accompaniments are laboriously 
fixed up, and the great day arrives. If it were peace time, I would 
let my pen go and describe the scene as a blaze of light stabbing the 
velvet blackness of the night, or some bilge like that; but this is war 
time, and ships are darkened at sundown. Our concert takes place 
in the afternoon. The scene of it is the waist of the ship. From early 
morn the Chippy-chaps have been hard at it building a stage with 
rum-casks as its base. There is an air of excitement round the ship, 
for it takes but little to amuse us in this God-forsaken spot. The 
Bunting Tossers are fixing flags of every kind round the auditorium, 
whilst Torps and his myrmidons rig the arc lights and footlights ; 
for, though it is a daylight concert, we shut out as much natural 
light as we can and use electric for the sake of atmosphere. 

The concert begins at 3; but push your way into the Chaplain’s 
cabin at 2 and have a look-see—it is at the back of the stage, and 
a good-sized one, as it need be. In one corner there seems to be a 
lady in a state of undress, who spoils the illusion of her gentle sex by 
asking in a hoarse voice: ‘‘ Where the is that ruddy red 
stuff?” In front of the glass Harry Lauder is arranging his bonnet, 
while sitting on the deck, on chairs, and even on the bunk are various 
types of the British Navy engaged in disguising themselves. I have 
never discovered the exact reason why the British Blue loves 
dressing up, unless it be one of the marks of the child that so often 
shows itself in him. However, the fact remains that it is easier to 
make a camel go through the eye of a needle than to make a blue- 
jacket appear on any stage in any capacity without being made up. 
He will cheerfully sing even “The Holy City” as long as you let 
him appear in a dressing-gown and a bowler-hat while doing it. 
Now all the artists are suddenly galvanized into life by the sound of 
4 surging mob throwing themselves over the lines of mess stools, a 
full half-hour before time, in their anxiety to get the best places just 
behind the officers’ seats. Slip out while you can and have a look at 
the audience through a chink in the curtain. Eight hundred and odd 
men are there making a sea of faces, mostly with pipes or fags stuck 
in them, an audience out to enjoy itself and ready for anything, good, 
bad, or indifferent. The top of the midship turret forms the gallery ; 
the rest of the accommodation consists of rows of mess stools. At 
five minutes to the hour, the officers take their seats with the Captain 
in the middle of the front row, the Marine Band strikes up, and at 
last we are off. 

No. 1 and the Padre, sweating with the labours of the last hour, 
stand in the wings and ring up the curtain. Item No. 1 is a 
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sentimental song by our old friend Stoker George Harmer. If there is 
one thing the ship’s company likes, it is a sentimental song, but the 
sentiment must be laid on with a trowel. Mother in extremis, little 
Nellie at the bedside, Daddy returns from work in time for death 
scene, last words of Mother re Nellie looking after Daddy. That is 
what goes down, that is what we expect and demand. Comic songs 
are very popular, but for really wild enthusiasm the sentimental! 
will give the comic five yards in a hundred and beat it. Stoker 
George Harmer does not disappoint us, for, standing with glassy 
eyes fixed on the awning overhead, he lets us have it. Domestic 
trouble again! Daddy and Mummy quarrelling, the little che-ild 
doing the peace-making stunt with this chorus :— 
‘““ Why do you not love Mummy, Daddy, 
As you did in the long ago ? 
It makes me so sad, Daddy, 
When you treat Mummy so. 
P’r’aps God’ll make me an angel 
And take me from here below, 
Then you'll love Mummy, Daddy, 
As you did in the long ago.” 
Needless to remark, at the end of this dirge Mummy and Nellie are 
angels and Daddy is wallowing in remorse. Do not say “ What awful 
tripe!” We like it! The end of the song is greeted with storms of 
applause, catcalls, and every sign of approbation, including the 
beating on a mess kettle, the inspiration of some of the wags at the 
back. No encore is allowed the first half, and the show goes on. No. 2 
turn is a comic singer, and he is greeted by his friends with some 
fairly ripe remarks. His appearance warrants it. His face is streaked 
like a zebra, he is wearing a Glengarry cap, a frock-coat, riding 
breeches, and a pair of sea boots. His song is an artistic trifle entitled 
“Didn’t I Tickle’em?” The words of this song when it passed the 
broad-minded censorship of the Padre had been, in the phrase of the 
Ward-Room Marines, ‘irs moutardés,” but that is a weak and futile 
expression for what they had developed into; an extra uncensored 
verse had been added warranted to make even our hardened old 
Chief Boatswain blink a bit. Sentiment may make the Padre and 
No. 1 laugh, but humour of this kind brings them nearer to tears. 
As, from the wings, they scan the sphinx-like face of the Captain, 
they see themselves to-morrow in his cabin, in answer to his terse 
remark of “‘Can’t you fellows censor the songs a bit ?” wearily 
explaining to him the case. Heavens! isn’t that what the;’ve been 
doing the last three weeks ? Haven't they refused three songs and 
altered most of the others ? Haven't they made enemies for life of 
half the aspirants for fame ? 

A gentleman described as an impersonator is now in full swing. 
It is alleged to be a scene and character from David Copperfield (Oh 
shades of Dickens !). In this turn a word occurs which one would 
not use in describing one’s lady friends. It is greeted by the audience 
with applause, as being a homely and pleasurable word ; but, alas! 
this applause is the artist's undoing, as it has been of many an 
artist before him. Instead of once, it is repeated oft, and gains its 
meed of applause at every repetition. The managers in the wings 
look at each other with haggard eyes of sympathy, and the Padre 
murmurs: “ More trouble for us two innocents, old dear!’’ How- 
ever, the worst of things must have an end, and so has this turn. The 
next is by an R.N.V.R. seaman, obviously a man of education. He 
stands in the centre of the stage in uniform, and is greeted with the 
usual good-natured ragging indulged in by the active service ratings 
when addressing an R.N.V.R.: “Hello, Perey!” “I say, where's 
Lady Marmaduke, Horace?” The artist takes no notice beyond 
a quiet smile. The first few notes of his song tell you all you want to 
know. This is the New Navy, men who gave up a comfortable 
life and income for the mess deck of a battleship long before com- 
pulsion was thought of. His song is “‘ Drake’s Drum,” and his voice 
a perfectly trained baritone. There is not a sound while he is singing ; 
the faces are grave and intent. All credit to the Blue! He takes his 
fun easily, but he knows a good thing when he hears it, and could 
give many a drawing-room audience a lesson in appreciation. The 
end of the song is greeted by a roar of applause which a popular 
opera singer might envy. 

But I must not take you through the whole programme. Strong 
man, conjurer, handcuff expert, more comic, more sentimental 
songs follow each other. The last item is reached, and is followed 
by the appearance of all the artists on the stage together. There is 
anoise of scuffling and the rasping of the mess stools on the deck, and 
then dead silence for a second. The audience and artists stand to 
attention, a solid mass of stiff figures, staring straight ahead of them. 
A chord sounds from the band, and then like a broadside of heavy 
guns come the first notes of that massed choir in “ God Save our 
Gracious King.” Itis something more here in this desolate spot than 
the bit of music that ends an entertainment on shore. There is no 
reaching for hats and stretching oneself, or sneaking out to get the 
first taxi. Itis a prayer, and it means something. We are just one 
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ship in a line, and one line in a fleet that is here on business, and the 
business hes to do with the two persons of our prayer—God and the 
King. Another second’s pause and it is all over. The Commander is 
shouting for all hands to clear away the gear; a signalman clatters 
down from the bridge and makes for the Captain, who is chatting 
with some of the Ward-Room officers. ‘ General Signal, Sir,” he 
says. “ Raise steam for twenty knots immediately.” By midnight 


we are breasting the first long swell of the open sea. 
Bisu. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


_ oe 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
eften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
Bll treble the space.) 


THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE PRIME MINISTER. 
[To tHe Eprroz or tHe “ Specraton.’’) 
$rr,—In your opinion the compulsory retirement of Mr. Lloyd 
George is necessary for the safety of the nation. Not many of 
your readers, I hope and believe, will relish your opinion. Mr. 
Lloyd George is by far the most virile statesman in the Entente 
Powers, and the French people have a profound faith in his energy 
and candcur. It may be that Mr. Lloyd George is too vehement to 
he in all respects a first-rate pilot; he made several mistakes in 
his impulsive attitude towards the Russian Revolution; but no 
ether statesman has fighting qualities equal to his. Our Prime 
Minister should appeal to the nation in a General Election if his 
foes at home (who range upwards from the Cocoa Press to your 
paper) try to drive him from office. In a time of supreme crisis 
a Presidential Election added greatly to Lincoln’s power. Besides, 
the Premier’s truth-telling in Paris did no more than put into 
memorable words a faithful description of the war-map. Are you 
satisfied with the war-map? You cannot be eatisfied, for Belgium 
is still enslaved; so is a big and wealthy strip of France; so are 
Serbia, Montenegro, and the best parts of Rumania; and now a 
very hig slice of Italy is in the enemy’s ravaging hands. Russia 
is in chaos; France has borne with ideal heroism three years and 
nineteen weeks of torment; vast new political problems have been 
formed by Germany around Riga and in the Baltic, and the 
Mindenburg policy of extending and protecting the Mittel-Europa 
map has been developed with complete success while Franco- 
British armies, splendid troops armed with unlimited supplies of 
all essentials, have been doing their best, month after month, since 
July ist of last year, to blast their way through the most formid- 
able zones of defence perfected by the most formidable of our foes. 

Does any candid mind believe that the war-map would be as bad 
as it is if the Entente Powers had achieved a virile and reasonable 
atrategy good enough to be in accord with their marvellous 
resources and with the splendid courage of their troops? I decline 
to say “ Yes” to this question. It is in creative brain-power, in 
veal original genius, that the Allied generalship has failed. If it 
had not failed the war-map would not be bad, and worse to-day 
than it was at the end of the third year. Our victories on the 
Sonmme did not save Rumania, and Verdun would have been saved 
by one hundred and fifty thousand British troops on the Verdun 
front. 

Explanations in varied profusion can be given always of failures; 
but explanations do not get rid of the facts in war-maps, and all 
eivilians above military age have three private duties to fulfil :— 

(1) To audit the war month by month when the published 
easualties of the month can be added to those of previous months, 
and when the total casualties for half-a-year can be compared with 
the progress made during the half-year. This duty is a pious 
ehligation never to be neglected, because every civilian above 
military age is a trustee of the fighting lines, and the question 
which he is obliged to answer as well as he can, month by month, 
is this: ‘“‘ Has enough progress been made in France and Flanders 
to justify the nation’s investment along the Western Front of so 
many lives in death and in wounds ? ” 

(2) If the answer “‘ No” is enforced upon his candour by the 
easualties and the war-map, every civilian above military age is 
ebliged by honour to answer another question: “ Why is the 
progress too slow to be profitable as a national investment of man- 
power in necessary war? Does the routine of attack strike unduly 
long at the strongest foe in the foe’s strongest defences ? Has the 
enemy on other fronts no weak links in his long chain of power ? ” 

(3) If he decides that progress on the Western Front in France 
and Flanders has achieved neither results on the spot nor effects 
en other fronts commensurate with the resources behind the 
attacks and with the casualties since July Ist of last year, a 
eivilian above military age must not permit himself to be drawn 
away from his decision by any personal feeling of affection towards 
certain Generals, because he is a trustee of the fighting men, he is 
not the Generals’ trustee. The Generals have had at their com- 
mand vast numbers of splendid troops and unlimited supplies of 
all essentials. Their strategy has had sixteen months and a half 
in which to achieve the crippling of Germany’s despotism. Yet 
the Belgian coast has not yet (November 18th, 1917) been rescued, 
and Hindenburg on other fronts has been free to develop with 
suecess his plans. Will British historians regard these facts as 
good and useful to the Allied cause ? 
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For a whole year and more I have believed firmly that 

Westernism in long offensives ran counter to reasonableness in wa 

on the France-Flanders front, and that a large Franco-Britigh 

army ought to help Italy to knock out Austria, the keystone of the 
Mittel-Europa bridge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Water Saw Sparrow 

[Our whole case against Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris speech wn 

that it would encourage such disruptive thoughts as these.—By 

Spectator. ]} j 





{To tne Epitoz or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

S1r,—In common, I doubt not, with many of your readers who for 
the last ten years and more have found their own opinions faith. 
fully reflected in the Spectator, I experienced this morning a great 
shock, not unmingled with indignation, on reading your leading 
article in last week’s issue of your paper. That the Spectatop 
should have chosen this time of all others to join with th 
Pacificists and other unscrupulous politicians in seeking 
deliberately to weaken the Government and embarrass the nation 
by such an attack on the Prime Minister would be unbelievable 
if it were not unfortunately the fact. And you seek to justify your 
“brutal ” attack (I use your own word) by reading meanings into 
the Paris speech and drawing inferences from it which I ventuys 
to say nine out of every ten of your readers are wholly unable to 
find in it. The alleged attack on our Chief of the Staff ang 
Generals in the field is nothing but a figment of your own imagina: 
tion. Is the Spectator then in the future to be found amongs 
those who in their smug complacency cannot bear to be told the 
plain, unvarnished truth? And the conclusion which you dray 
that, after all our past experiences, we should revert to an Asquith 
Government! Surely some midsummer madness muet have 
attacked a paper which we have been accustomed to regard as an 
exponent of sound common-sense.—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. Pare, 

Mill Lawn, Reigate, November 19th. 

[Our correspandent should read the strategical lessons drawn 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in the letter written by Mr, 
Sparrow. The phrase “brutal frankness” was Mr. Liloyj 
George’s.—Eb. Spectator.] 





[To tHe Epiror or tre “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Few of your readers will disagree with your stringent, but 
richly deserved, criticism of Mr. Lloyd George’s fatal indiscretion 
in Paris last week. If such a speech had been necessary, then clearly 
it ought to have been delivered in this country and not in a foreign 
capital. But his ill-advised decision to give utterance at all to 
such uncalled-for and unjustifiable strictures (veiled though they 
may be) against our military experts is only another instance— 
of which we have experienced many of late years—of the 
impetuosity of his nature. We cannot, however, afford in these 
perilous and anxious times to risk leaving the control of affairs 
in the hands of one who so manifestly acts upon the impulse of the 
moment, and your demand for his inetant dismissal is as just as 
it is imperative. I venture, however, to differ entirely with you 
in the alternatives suggested from whom his successor might be 
selected. Of these two are lawyers, a qualification which alone 
damns their fitness for the position, for the country has experi- 
mented now for over nine years in having a lawyer as its Prime 
Minister, and with most disastrous and far-reaching results.—l 
am, Sir, &., LT. James. 
2 Cleveland Road, Barnes, S.W. 


[To ne Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Str,—I have read the Spectator for the last thirty-five years, and 
have always admired its temperance and restraint. One has not 
associated these qualities with Mr. Lloyd George, but in spite of 
their absence who can deny his enormous services to his country 
eince the war began? Surely his action on the questions of 
finance, munitions, and compulsory service proves that he has 
vision and driving-power. Can these qualities be overestimated at 
such a time as this, and what have we not suffered by their 
absence? Have you shown your usual characteristics when 
writing “‘ The Apple of Discord ”? I think not. You say you will 
not let yourself go, but have you observed your promise? Surely 
you are straining the meaning of words when you say that the 
expression “‘I wish it had not been necessary to win so many 
victories” is equivalent to accusing those who conduct our 
military operations of butchering our men. Again, in regretting 
the sacrifice of our young manhood and expressing a wish for its 
conservation, the Prime Minister of England should not at an 
Englishman’s hands have his words construed as you construe 
them. I believe that few, if any, British soldiers will read them 
otherwise than as an expression of admiration and sympathy. | 
also believe that a very great number of your readers will deeply 
regret that such an article—so far out of keeping with your 
reputation—should have appeared in the Spectator. I never felt 
inclined to differ from your pre-war criticism of Mr. Lloyd George, 
hut after the last three years (in spite of occasional emotionalism) 
I think that he, more than most, has the right to say: “I have 
done the State some service and they know it.’’—I am, Sir, &., 

Kirkland, West Kirby, Cheshire. Watrer Tomson. 


(To tre Epiroz or tue “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—Let me offer you my thanks and congratulations for the 
“News of the Week” paragraphs and the leading article in last 
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+e Spectator on Mr. Lloyd George. They are splendid.— 
oe Sir &e R. WavKER. 
am, »**> “ ° 


St Ninian’s, Wo ler, Northumberland. 





LORD MORLEY AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
[To tHe Eprtox or tHE “ Spzcrator.’’] 

Sig,—In your review of Lord Marley's Recollections, speaking of 
the friendship between Lord Morley and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
4 i: stated that “ it was Mv. Chamberlain who forced the author 
itis vctive political life.” The following incident hardly sup- 
sac that contention. I was staying at Highbury in the autumn 
13, and Mr. Chamberlain in the course of conversation related 
dat Mr. John Morley had consulted him when he was con- 
sidering the question of entering active political life. Mr. 
Chamberlain, evidently of the same opinion as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, as appears in your review, argued against his giving up 
a brilliant position as author and journalist for politics. Mr. 
Morley was apparently convinced, and left him with the im- 
pression that he would give up the idea. A short time after 
Mr. Morley again called and reverted to the subject, and 
Mr, Chamberlain repeated his argument and again thought that 
Mr. Morley had abandoned the idea of taking up politics actively. 
After another interval of time Mr. Morley for the third timo 
approached Mr. Chamberlain, who met him by saying that he 
saw his mind was made up and that he would not say a word 
further to dissuade him, but would welcome him and would do 
his utmost to further his wish to get into Parliament and take 
up active political life. This conversation, which was not private, 
may be of interest. I have a very distinct recollection of the 
words used by Mr. Chamberlain.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





THE SPIRIT OF ITALY. 
[To tHe Eprroz or tHe “ Spectaton.’’] 

§1r,—Between October 26th and to-day, I have traversed Northern 
Italy from Venice to Milan, Turin and Genoa (for Rapallo), and 
then back to Sald. I can bear witness to the extraordinarily firm 
spirit that prevails everywhere. I have not seen a single sign of 
nervousness, a cloud seems lifted, all dissension has disappeared; 
the unity of Italy was never before so true a fact. Evory one has 
asmiling face, especially if there be passing by the splendid French 
and English soldiers. It has been my lot to see more of the 
former than of the latter, and never in my life did I see a finer 
body of men. They laugh and talk and fraternize with the people, 
who cover them with flowers. To you, who have always been a 
friend of Italy, I am tempted to address these few lines, though 
they contain probably nothing that you do not know already.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Evetyn MArtinenco CrsarE3co. 
Palazzo Martinengo, Sald, Lago di Garda, November 14th. 





QULSTIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
{To tHe Epitoz or tne “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin —The cartoon in last week’s Punch drew attention to the 
advantages accruing to the enemy from questions and supple- 
mentary questions asked in Parliament; there is another, though 
Jess serious, injury in the declining respect felt by the country 
for the House of Commons. And if the House of Commons is asked 
to curb the energies of the handful of its members who are our 
worst enemies, we shall hear much as to liberty of speech, responsi- 
bility to constituents, and rights of minorities. Much of this kind 
of argument is insincere and more of it futile. Society could not 
exist without due restraint of the individual; and at a time when 
all of us are limited by rule if we wish to eat, to drink, to buy, 
to sell, or to travel, it is worth considering whether the country 
and the House of Commons would not gain by more limitation of 
the power to ask questions.—I am, Sir, &c., James MacLenose. 
? University Gardens, Glasgow, W. 





WET CANTEEN ON CHURCH PREMISES. 
{To tHe Eprrox or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 


Siz,—It is the last duty of a patriot in these days to complain of 
the action of any military authority, but the commandeering of 
Church property for the purposes of a wet canteen is beyond the 
bounds of reason and right feeling. That trespass has occurred 
at Doncaster, on trust premises held by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. Respectful and reasonable protests to the War Office are 
80 far without avail. In asking the Press to give publicity to the 
case, I have the approval of the Rev. J. H. Bateson, Secretary of 
the Wesleyan Army and Navy Board, than whom few Englishmen 
have toiled harder for the comfort and recreation of the King’s 
fighting men. Mainly under his direction, the Wesleyan Church, 
like other Churches, has entirely subordinated denominational to 
national interests ever since the outbreak of war. For myself, a 
Wesleyan minister, my pride is that my two sons enlisted at the 
earliest possible moment. In the first winter of the war my 
drawing-room was a free-and-easy meeting-place for soldiers. I 
have never remitted a keen interest in their welfare. In matters 
of temperance I am not even a Prohibitionist. We are fighting 
for liberty. Is it a quite worthy use of liberty to ignore the 
traditions and sentiments of a law-abiding and enthusiastically 
loyal Church.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Eowarp Hartow. 
99 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 





THE STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT. 
{To tHe Epriroz or tHe ‘“ Specraton.’’] 
Str,—In February you kindly opened your columns for subscrip- 
tions to our campaign for War-Time Prohibition. May I call the 
attention of your readers, and especially the subscribers, to the 
Report of the Finance Committee, which shows that during 
the twelve months ending June 15th, 1917, we received towards 
the general fund £16,027 2s. 8d., and in donations and sales ‘in 
connexion with Defeat or Victory? account £2,879 14s. 2d. The 
Financial Statement shows that Press, poster, and platform propa- 
ganda account for seven-eighths of liabilities incurred and the 
payments made, and that the amount paid in wages and salaries 
was £278, or less than two per cent. of the total receipts. A copy 
of the Finance Committee’s Report and of the balance-sheet (certi- 
fied by our auditors, Messrs. Mellors, Basden, and Co.) has been 
posted to our members. ‘The present serious position as it affects 
food, transport, man-power, finance, and endurance vindicates te 
the full our demand for Prohibition a year ago last October. The 
recent utterances of responsible statesmen pointing to a long war 
call for redoubled effort, and the Committee look to every patriot 
to help them to avert cr modify, as far as possible, a hunger crisia, 
which might not have arisen if Prohibition had been enforced at 
the commencement of the war. The Committee are therefore 
preparing a new advertising poster and literature campaign, and 
they will appreciate either financial assistance or voluntary service 
in carrying it through.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Stepuens Ricuarpson, Hon. Treasurer. 

[It is with great pleasure that we publish Mr. Richardson‘s 
letter in regard to the Strength of Britain Movement. Though we 
shall always regret that those responsible for the Strength of 
Britain Movement could not feel it their duty to adopt ths 
Spectator policy and make State Purchase a necessary and pre- 
liminary first step to War Prohibition, we never had the slightest 
doubt as to the straightforwardness of the campaign, or as to the 
subscriptions which came from the Spectator readers being well 
and faithfully applied to the work for which they were designed. 
The Committee are to be congratulated on the fact that so small 
a sum as £278 was expended in wages and salaries. We advise 
any subscriber to the Strength of Britain Movement, who has ang 
doubts as to the objects on which the money has heen expended, 
to apply to Mr. Stephens Richardson (Empire House, 175 
Piccadilly, London, W.1) for a copy of the very satisfactory 
Financial Report for the past year, which has just been published. 
We cannot, for reasons of space, open our columns to any corre 
spondence in regard to the Strength of Britain Movement, but 
desire to express our satisfaction at Mr. Richardson's letter.— 
Ep. Spectator.) =e 

NEW INDIA. 
{To tHe Epitoz or tHe “ Specraror.’*] 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that among the authorities Mr. Montaga 
hopes to consult in India may be some of the younger civilians, 
men more in touch with the common people than the officials who 
have risen so high as to be surrounded by a wall of office boxes 
and dignified reserve. May I quote an extract from a letter 
written by a young Bengal civilian now serving in a cavalry 
regiment in the Punjab?—I am, Sir, &c., P. Q. R. 





“It is certainly an excellent thing for Bengal civilians to sea 
other parts of India and serve in the Indian Army. ‘To take only 
one small point, the Indian office, with his hearty grip of the 
hand and cheerful chaffing speech, is a pleasant contrast to the 
limp handshake aml deprecating manner of too many of our 
Bengali friends. All the same, I stick up for our Bengalis, though 
I am sometimes puzzled when an Indian brother officer contrasta 
the Bengali politician with, e.g.,a Panjabi notable who says nothing 
about home rule, and brings in hundreds of stalwart recruits- 
volunteers not conscripts. I am puzzled to find fit phrases to say 
that the Bengali’s ambitions, reckless and unpractical though 
they sometimes are, have something of the ‘ divine discontent’ in 
them. Again, it is an odd result of the Viceroy’s appeal fer calm 
deliberation that we should promptly have in Calcutta ‘the 
largest and most unanimous meeting of Europeans since the 
Ilbert Bill.’ Most of the speakers. it is true, emphasized their 
concern for the welfare of the general Indian population and their 
readiness to acquiesce in ‘ gradual reforms.’ But it is not acqui- 
escence but collaboration that we need nowadays. The non-official 
Englishman in India must bestir himself to join with the 
moderate Indian politician in some definite programme, including, 
say, universal primary education, rural self-government, co- 
operative credit, &c. The day is past for throwing all the work, 
all the iresponsibility, all the odium for failure on the official. 
Again, it would be well if the commercial magnates in Calcutta 
were® to mollify the manners of their subordinates in dealings 
with Indians. There are faults on both sides, of course. But 
noblesse oblige, and the Englishman in India must show tha 
qualities of an English gentleman, or he will, quite uninten- 
tionally, do unnecessary and perhaps irretrievable mischief. 1 
confess that the Englishman in Bengal has a more difficult and 
uncongenial task than elsewhere. The move reason why he should 
brace himself to it, and not treat a difficult problem recklessly, 
as if it were impossible. The Bengali is net so ‘ bumptious’ at 
heart as he seems outwardly. He is asserting himself for thre 
first time for long generations. He is secretly more afraid of his 
Indian countrymen than of'us. And I say this of those who ars 
outwardly irresponsive. There are many, as you know, who are 
as frank and loyal as any man could wish. But they are in a 
dificult position, for obvious reasons.” 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
[To tse Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 
Birn,—May I add a further word to express my gratitude for your 
admirable article, ‘“‘ The Essential League”? Surely your feeling 
is right, “that any thought of a formal contract or alliance is 
alien to the existing sentiment of both nations ” (Great Britain 
and the United States). And Dr. Page’s concluding words should 
be our inspiration for the days that lie ahead—‘‘ Upon the 
English-speaking peoples depends hereafter the safety of the 
world.” This is, as he concludes, “ the largest political fact that 
has ever risen upon the horizon of the race.” Am I wrong in 
having foreseen and pictured the Holy Land under the joint 
guardianship of the Union Jack and the Old Glory? So mote 
it be !—I am, Sir, &c., L. L. 
In the Field, November 14th. 





ULSTER AND GERMANY. 
{To rae Eprtor or THE “ Spectator.) 
Sir,—The idea that the Ulstermen had any notion of appealing 
to the Kaiser is rubbish. I am reminded of a very old story. A 
candidate for Parliament asked a man for his vote. ‘“‘ Vote for 
you ? I would rather vote for the Devil.” ‘‘ But, Sir, in case your 
friend should not go to the poll... ?”—I am, Sir, &., L. 





LIMITATION OF HOUSEHOLDS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

&ir,—It is prebable that few men, whether in the Government or 
out of it, quite realize the practical difficulties which beset the 
limitation of households, in the case of owners of large or even 
medium-sized houses. it is difficult, if not impossible, in these 
times to get rid of a large house, which would of course simplify 
matters. It is easy to close rooms, but what is to be done with 
the large offices ? You cannot close two-thicds of your kitchen, half 
your pantry, and several yards of stone passages; nor could any 
self-respecting person leave such places dirty. Then there is the 
question of hospitality. Even in war time there are some family 
claims which cannot be set aside, however rigidly mere “ joy 
parties ’’ may be ruled out. It is fervently to be hoped that 
ladies of all degrees will learn more and more to take their 
share in household work. But perhaps exemption may be pleaded 
for a considerable number, of whom I subscribe myself as one.— 
I am, Sir, &., Aw Op Lapy. 





A WORD TO HOUSEWIVES. 
{To rae Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have small excuse for writing, but I write when some 
correspondent excites me to reply—so far I have always torn my 
letters up. It is many years since the first letter was destroyed. 
fo-day it is the “‘ Housewives” discussion which has set me at 
another letter. “A Home Maker” seems to think that for a 
professional man’s wife, unused to such toil, to run a house with- 
out servants and not to break down under the strain, is impossible, 
and I want to tell her it isn’t, and that she must not discourage 
people who through poverty, or for patriotic reasons, are obliged 
to eut down their staff. I have been without servants since June 
Mth, 1915, and I am quite well, and not a “ nervous wreck.” My 
family consists of myself, my husband (ineligible for Army), and 
four children; the son just twelve, and below him three little 
girls. I have done the cooking (learnt as a girl in a Belgian 
onvent) and the housework (a weekly charwoman helps), and 
besides, I have made nearly all my own and the little girls’ clothes 
and hats, and washed and ironed all the clothes, except about half- 
a-crown’s worth, which goes out. With my son’s help, I planted 
the little garden, and raised twelve good marrows, mint and 
parsley, and two or three hundred tomatoes in the greenhouse 
towards the national food supply. We had to fetch the manure 
from a livery stable, as they could not send as formerly before 
1914. My grief is I can do no war work; I do envy the V.A.D.’s, 
and the women with time to help at the war depots. It is besides 
more interesting to do something outside the home, something to 
show for one’s trouble. In my home work I use any labour- 
saving device which after a trial has proved its usefulness, and 
I have learnt what to leave undone. I have very few ornaments, 
and never anything superfluous to make work. I do not pretend 
that the life is not hard, and sometimes I have to count over my 
blessings to cheer myself up and to keep going; but I do say that 
“A Home Maker ’”’ is wrong when she thinks that no gentlewoman 
is etreng enough to run her home alone, without servants, and 
not get ill. I am sure I cannot be the only one, and I even have 
some leisure. I read the Spectator every week, and the Times 
most days, and any new books I can lay my hands on, and I 
help my children with their homework in term, and I do my best 
to have some picnics and expeditions in the holidays. They are 
all looking forward to the Christmas-tree now. Please forgive my 
remonstrance to “ A Home Maker.” I hope you will not think my 
letter irrelevant, but she has mistaken the wisdom of Mr. J. S. 
Little’s suggestions.—I am, Sir, &c., Carre Diem. 





[To tHe Epsiror or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
s1r,—I confess I somewhat regret that my modest letter under the 
wbove heading should have led to correspondence, becoming more 


| sanctity of home life for 
pleads. 





and more personal and irrelevant to the matter I wished to deal 
with, since I am obliged thereby to trespass again on your Space 
The subject, all said and done, is of minor importance in 
comparison with so many issues of wider national concern which 
need to be ventilated. My statement was a very simple one, and ty 
it I adhere unreservedly. The facts are well known; or they ought 
to be. Every dispassionate person must admit the justice of ; 
conclusions I drew from them. Further, in my desire to jy 
temperate I greatly understated my case; which was that 
thousands of women, who not only from a personal but from a 
national point of view would be far more profitably employed li 
their own homes, press themselves into hospitals and othe, 
agencies concerned with administering to the wants of our 
soldiers, attempting to do work for which they lack qualification, 
Similarly, I ought to have added that in leaving their homes 
where they are often needed, to go on to the land or into offices, 
many women are merely juggling with their consciences; an 
while flattering themselves that they are intensely patriotic are 
using a convenient means of evading the duty which lies hefore 
them. An extreme instance of the kind may be cited in the cage 
of numerous women who organize superfluous “ amusements” foy 
soldiers. I do not deny that much legitimate and eminently 
serviceable work is put forth in this direction. I refer to those 
activities which are clearly designed primarily to give amusement 
to the entertainers, but which leave the persons supposed to be 
entertained cold, and which minister to the insatiable lust for 
excitement and change of a certain section of the community, 
I yield to none in intense admiration for the nurses, professional 
and amateur, and appreciation of the splendid, and often heroic, 
work they are doing. But this does not blind the eyes to the 
reverse side of the shield. Any one possessing an intimate 
knowledge of South African affairs, any one who was behind the 
scenes, so to speak, in matters connected with the South African 
War, knows all about the scandals, serious when all 
exaggeration is dismissed, associated with nursing during that 
campaign. This war comes nearer home to the people of these 
islands than did the Boer War, and no one at all in the world is 
likely to be ignorant today of the grave scandals, financial and 
other, co-existing with nursing at the front. 
things are inevitable, and of course I do not suggest they are 
general; but they do not make for the future happiness o 
morality of the community, nor for the preservation of the 
which one of your 
It is, by the way, one of the little ironies of life that I 
should be accused of advocating anything which would tend to 
the injury of home life. I might be pardoned for thinking that 
what I have put on the table, during a long course of years, in 
defence of, and for the upholding of, that most sacred of human 
institutions, would have made it impossible for any one 60 to 
misrepresent the meaning of my letter as to 
advocated anything likely to be hurtful to the home. I submit, 
however, that, unavoidable or not, the war (those evils, some of 
which I have indicated, as growing out of it, rather) has given a 
decided stimulus to certain tendencies making for the disruption 
of home life all too apparent in pre-war days. ‘This 
serious item among many others on the wrong side, when the 
balance-sheet, in a spiritual sense, of the war is drawn up.—I am, 
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Sir, &c., Jas. Srantey Lari. 
Chichele, Farnham. 
THE COLLEGE OF NURSING. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectator.'’) 
Sir,—It is to be hoped the generous public will “ subscribe 


largely,” as Miss Rimmer suggests in her letter of the 10th inst. 
to a fund projected to endow a College of Nursing. It is in order 
that nurses may command, in the future, proper remuneration 
for services rendered that such an organization as the College has 
been established, but before this can be insisted upon it is neces 
sary that the training of nurses should be standardized, and 
owing to the varied training given by the different hospitals at 
the present time such standards can only be insisted upon by @ 
central governing body with educational aims. As the constitu 
tion of the College provides that two-thirds of the Council shall be 
elected by nurses on the register of the College, it is difficult to 
understand the picture drawn by your correspondent of the tragic 
position of future generations of nurses “ kept under the power 
of their employers.” With regard to the “ Tribute Fund,” which 
is only one branch of the whole scheme, has Miss Rimmer any 
grounds for supposing that it is to be administered by the Council 
of the College ?—I am, Sir, &c., D. A. LauGnrox. 





CAPTAIN BOWEN-COLTHURST. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1z,—It is long since I have read a more pathetic letter than that 
from Mrs. Bowen-Colthurst in your issue of November 10th. 
Doctors who have studied shell-shock, as you remarked in a receut 
review of a book on the subject, have decided that it is a malady 
which is best coped with by not treating the patients as lunatics. 
By treating them se they may be made worse; by seeing their 
friends they may be the more readily brought back to a balanced 
view of the world. Are the authorities afraid that the Sinn 
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ed--or even if his condition were mitigated—and that some 
— yould have to be imprisoned for a week or two till friends 
. ne 4 their release ? Do they think that to torture Captain 
Sa Colthuret’s wife is a sop to the Irish? I cannot believe 
oppele a Sinn Feiner looks on with unholy glee at the spectacle 
= or Bowen-Colthurst being denied exact information regarding 
— band In days when any law-breaker can be released from 
henge the threat of his friends and confederates, surely a plea 
a manity might also be listened to.—I am, Sir, &c., 
hes ‘ HUMANITARIAN. 


[We comment on this letter in our “ News of the Week” notes.— 


Bo. Spec tator “a 





DEAFNESS. 
(To rae Epriror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sig,—There isn’t any hope for us unless the electric invention 
from America proves successful. Then we should have to decide 
whether it is worth seven guineas and a nice little income in 
“fills” to hear Spifkins’s opinion whether it is going to rain. 
It is not the discovery that, like Swinburne, we had mistaken 
acquaintances for friends that tells. We cannot hear a word of 
the general conversation in our own families. What is said to 
us is not the spontaneous noiseless flow of a river, but an occa- 
sional sudden and violent outbreak like a milestone here and there 
plumped down on a dusty road. A little boy of seven says: 
“What nonsense you little ones do talk.” Everybody laughs, and 
we haven’t heard a word. We sit like the skeleton «f the Egyptian 
dinner party at our own table. To those of us who are not by 
any means flapping their wings for their last long flight it must 
be very painful to see before them years of this spiritual Chillon. 
But it can’t be helped. To our wives and daughters talking to 
deaf people is extremely hard and exhausting work. Experto 
crede. Many men and very many women are not built to raise 
Voila tout.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SEVENTY-SEVEN. 

P.S.—Very much may be done for any one who is deaf by looking 
him straight in the face, raising the chin slightly, and speaking a 
little slowly. If you turn your back on him (the family method) 
and address your conversation to the heels of your boots it is no 


wonder that he doesn’t hear. 


yoice or speak distinctly. 





THE SERBIAN RELIEF FUND. 
[To tHE Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Siz,—May we ask for the hospitality of your columns on behalf of 
the Serbian Relief Fund? Of all the members of the Grand 
Alliance none has suffered more terribly than Serbia, and a 
Serbian officer was merely expressing the hitter truth when he 
said: “The Allies may restore Serbia, but the Serbian nation 
they cannot restore.”” At least a quarter of the entire population 
has perished, the men who survive are exiles or prisoners, and 
it is no longer possible to speak of a Serbian birth-rate. The 
work of merey which the strong always owe to the weak is 
doubly incumbent upon us. In charity, as in war, the Single 
Front must be made a reality. The ‘‘ Sacred Union” of the 
Allies demands that the needs of our friends in distress should 
receive the same attention as our men. And if there be any who 
would not admit this plea, they will surely at least admit that 
nothing which we can do to-day can adequately repay the services 
which Serbian heroism rendered to the Allied cause by holding 
Austria at bay for the first six supremely critical months of war. 
To-day, even with dwindling ranks, her courage is unabated; but 
she is even more dependent upon our help than in the past. The 
British nation has responded with even more than its habitual 
generosity to the appeals addressed to it by the Serbian Relief 
Fund; and to that response many thousands of Serbians un- 
doubtedly owe their lives. But the problem is a changing one. 
New needs have arisen, and with them an increasing drain upon 
our resources, with the result that ere long we shall be forced 
by lack of funds to abandon important branches of our work, and 
—what is even more serious—shall find ourselves without reserves 
at the very moment when the vital work of reconstruction faces 
us. The Serbian Relief Fund therefore appeals with confidence to 
friends, old and new, to help it in what is at once a work of 
humanity and of genuine national importance. What is at stake 
is nothing less than the future of a whole race.—We are, Sir, &c., 
A. F. Lonpoyx, President; Francis Carprinat Bovrne, 
Archbishop of Westminster; Curzon or Kepieston; 
C. Oxon.; H. H. Asquirx; Bonar Law; Austen 
CHamMBerRLAIN; D. Lioyp ‘“ikorce; Hersert Samvet; 
Winston S. Cuvurcattt; G. Campsett-Morcan; F. B. 
Meyer; N. Boxton; Henry Bentinck, Chairman; 
P.iymovutu, Hon. Treasurer. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN FICTION. 
{To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.''] 
Str,—Your correspondents seem to me to be making a mistake 
which I should have expected some of them to avoid. In your last 
issue one speaks of his own House and “ its freedom from all that 
is most objectionable at Fernhurst.” He attributes this happy 
State of affairs to the fact that the House-Master or Tutor sees a 
lot of the boys. I can well believe it, for that is my own experi- 
ence. But why are we to suppose that—wherever Fernhurst may 
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be—there are not House-Masters there who do the same? It is 
notorious that the tone of Houses varies enormously in any school, 
and that the choice of House is more important, as regards this 
tone, than the choice of the school itself; for even in a good school 
you will sometimes find a bad patch. Then why condemn a school, 
or the Public School system, because one bad patch in a House is 
shown up—or caricatured, as the case may be? Any one reading 
The Loom of Youth, for instance, will see that the contempt of 
“Caruthers ” for other Houses is based upon an amazingly self- 
centred ignorance of them. In fact, I doubt whether any boy of 
such an introspective temperament could ever see far beyond 
himself. Again (wherever Fernhurst may be), is it not true that 
the ‘‘ Caruthers ” type has been very formally boycotted by the 
leading boys in quite recent years? I am sure that if ali the mem- 
bers of all the Fernhursts could give their evidence, there would be 
found another side to the picture with a fine and growing record of 
untiring effort to reach a high ideal. Where there is so much 
obvious suppressio veri may we not expect some suggestio falsi? 
Finally, after we have read between the lines and analysed the 
tone of “‘ Caruthers ” and his set, may we not suppose that his 
bitter enmity to masters really says a good deal for the success of 
their efforts to inculcate in others a fine conception of life and 
duty ?—I am, Sir, &c., Stir, ANOTHER SCHOOLMASTER. 





{To ree Epiror or tHE “ Spectaror.’’] 

Str,—Your correspondents are eager to condemn The Loom of 
Youth, yet schoolmasters may learn something from it. Will 
they deny (a) that the language used at Fernhurst is common 
(not universal) at Public Schools, increasing in virulence later at 
the ’Varsities and Sandhurst ? (It may be “the language of the 
gutter,” it is also the language in many smoking-rooms.) (b) That 
boys do worship athletics, athletic heroes, and food far more than 
they would think of worshipping their God? (c) That boys 
usually divide masters into (1) ‘ 

that though we hope the former are rare the latter are unfor- 
tunately fairly common? (I cannot see which masters at Fern- 
hurst were “ unmitigated cads.”’) (d) That cribbing is common 
in proportion to the number of “old fools” ? (e) And iastly, 
that the position of “ schoolmaster-parson ” 
best, extremely difficult ? If these things are impressed upon us 
the book will not have been written in vain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Yer ANorHer SCHOOLMASTER. 


, 


“swine,” (2) “old fools,” and 


is impossible, or, at 





TENNYSON’S RHYMES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’'] 

Sir,—Mr. Graves was justified in his scepticism. The juxta 
position of the rhymes he singles out shows that “ feather ” was 
intended to rhyme with “either,’’ and the other two rhyme 
exactly. The error arose from a confusion in my notes, due to 
haste and carelessness. As to the others, “ mirror ”"—*‘ river ”’ 
oome in “ The Lady of Shalott,” “ hair ’’—“ her”’ in “‘ The Paia 
of Art,” “muse” and “ Lewes” in “ The Third of February.” 
I cannot find the reference to “ July ’—‘‘ truly,”’ so it would be 
better to withdraw that instance, though I feel sure that Tennyson 
somewhere accents ‘‘ July ” on the first syllable. It was never 
my wish to belittle Tennyson as an artist in words with a very 
nice ear, but he was not more rhyme-perfect than his fellow 
craftsmen, feeling no doubt that to eschew assonance always in 
favour of true rhymes would sacrifice more than rhyme-perfection 
is worth. Eye-rhymes, however, stand on a difierent footing, and 
I am not prepared to defend his use of them. “ Quay ” certainly 
cannot rhyme with “day,” though Swift uses it so. As t 
* Azores,” the verdict must, I suppose, be accepted, but it is sur- 
prising, and does violence to the usual pronunciation. I was not 
much helped by the somewhat weird scansion of the line in 
“Gareth and Lynette,”’ given by Mr. Graves. The first foot in 
the line is no doubt a trochee, but how is “‘ Meridies ” 
Is the first “i” long (as it should be) or short ? 


scanned? 


wee | axe 
*“ Phosphor | iis thén a yg 
Are we to scan with an anapaest in the fourth foot or a trib: 
in the third ? 
I am afraid I am not entitled to the honorific prefix given me, 
as I profess nothing but a desire to be accurate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. R. Hares 


” 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
(To tHE Eprror or THe ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—Mr. Walker’s letter in the issue of October 13th will, I am 
sure, be read with interest and pleasure by a large number of 
your readera, especially Nonconformists, of whom I believe nc 
inconsiderable number read your paper weekly. It is truly a 
sign of the times when a body of Anglican, Modern, anid 
Evangelical Churchmen meet to discuss such an important subject 
and arrive at such significant ‘‘ Findings ” 
Nonconformist, I heartily concur in all that was carried, and 
feel that if the broad catholistic spirit was more fully in evidence in 
all our churches we should truly be carrying out to the full the 
teachings of the great Apostle Paul. “ For the perfecting of the 
saints... till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” Christian unity in all 
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its ronny aspects was never more opportune than at the present 
time, when the world is stirred to its very depths by war and 
bloodshed. I am reminded of Whittier’s lines :— 

“ Drop thy still dews of quietness 

Till all our strivings cease.” 

A Noxcoyrormist. 





—I am, Sir, &e., 





JUDGE HALIBURTON. 
{To rne Eprron or tHe “ Sprcraton.'’) 

€ir,— May I ask through your columns for the use of any material 
in the way of unpublished letters, journals, or reminiscences your 
readers may have of Judge Thomas Chandler Haliburton of Nova 
Scotia, the creator of “ Sam Slick”? I am working on a critical 
biography of Haliburton, and would be very grateful for any 
intimate personal detail concerning him. Judge Haliburton was 
resident in England from 1856 until his death in 1865, and 
M.P. for Launceston during the latter part of this period.—I am, 
Sir, &c., V. L. O. Currtics. 


Columbia University, New York City. 
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TWO MORE TAME ROOKS. 
(To tue Eprror or THE “ Specratonr.’’] 

#ir.—In the spring of 1908 I brought up two young rooks who had 
been blown out of their nests. When they were able to fly they 
were always free to come and go as they pleased. Both came 
evtry day several times to be fed, and expressed their satisfaction 
with their food very volubly. In July they followed me to church 
ene Sundar, and on being told they could not come in “ Tweezer ” 
was hurt and appeared no more. “ Wheezer,’” however, was 
faithful, and one day in August, when we were playing tennis, a 
flight of rooks went overhead, and to the astonishment of all he 
answered my call and settled at my feet. He used to fill his crop 
as fuli as possible, and, I presume, carried some food to his 
friends. He continued his daily visits till late in September, 
when nfter thunderstorm, which made food easy to get, he 
too appeared no more.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Farrer. 
Marlow. 


a 


Bisham Vicarage, 





“PLAY THE GAME.” 
[To tHe Eprrorn or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
®ir,—As you kindly open your columns to those in seareh of 
quotations, will you help me to find some one who can render into 
Lativ, in two or three words, the cld cricket adjuration “ Play 
the Giame.” I have had several suggestions from scholars amongst 
my own friends—one consisting of several lines being too clumsy, 
end another, “‘ Lude Ludum ”—from a very eminent scholar—seems 
not to meet the case. I am not a scholar myself, but it seems to 
me that “ Lude Ludum ” could mean only “ Play a game ”—which 
ie a very different thing from “ Play the game.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kismet. 





NELSON AND PRISONERS. 
[To tHe Eprroz or THe “ Spectaron.’’] 

Sin,--As ! unable to trace the saying attributed to Nelson— 
“When they become my prisoners, I become their protector 
E should be grateful if any of your readers could tell me in what 
book it is @ be found.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Q@. 

{An Australian correspondent in the Spectator of May 26th last 
stated that Nelson remark to Lindholm, the Danish 
Adjutant-General, after the battle of Copenhagen, but he gave 
mo authority.- Spectator. ] 
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MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS. 
We are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
peecived permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which published in the Spectator of September 17th last 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
ef State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
theuzht. As we at the time, we do not suppose that the 
efficers any army, in any country, at any period in history, 
took up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
Mr. Lansing’s Address. Cepies can be obtained at the rate of a 
penny yst free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 4. Less than three copies cannot be supplied. 
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NOTICE 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Com- 
municated, 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,’ insertion only 


means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest | 


@aud importance to warrant publication. 


POETRY, 
_—.——~ 
SURVIVAL. 
(To the Author of “ The Survival of Jesus.’’) 
VHO of mere nature with assurance know 
theu 


souls, my friend, immortal souls to he, 


that He, 


will know, with like assurance, this: 


the Le 


t of souls, must be alive also; 
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Or if, whatever creeds may come and go, 
we hold that He survives assuredly, 

Who all-forsaken died on Calvary, 

then, other souls outlast death’s deepest woe. 
Traditions need not vouch the living fact, 

and cannot. Here and now the Saviour is, 
or never was, nor will be, anywhere; 
Who takes earth’s essence in the wonder 
of Consecration, makes it very His, 

and makes our souls immortal as our prayer. 
Oxford, 


act 


R. W. M, 


BOOKS. 


—— 
LORD MORLEY’'S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
[(ConcLupIne Notice. } 
THERE is a short but pregnant chapter in Lord Morley’s second 
volume in which he refers to his Romanes Lecture of 1897 op 
Machievelli ‘““a tract before the He had reminded 
his hearers that Machiavellism was ‘‘ a strong contemporary anj 
abiding influenco * because energy, force, will, violence, stil] keep 
alive in the world their resistance to the control of justice ay 


as times.”’ 


anc 
conscience, humanity and right. Upon this, in those days : 
peace, there arose a controversy. Lord Morley, ** who had respect 
fully drawn public attention to certain awkward posers from 
Machiavelli, had wound up with no firm answers of his own,” and 
was rebuked for not being a plain dealer. Mr. Greenwood took tho 
side of the Florentine against Mr. Frederic Harrison, and Profesgop 
Villari, the historian of Machiavelli's age, intervened to sugges 
that ‘‘ all must depend on the application of your ethical principles 
to the ease for action.”” Mr. Greenwood defined the issue to be 


| ** whether, if there be no other way of keeping your country from 


| which the carth has been laid waste ; 


deterioration, you may do all that a wild animal, red in tooth and 
claw, may do in like danger.”’ ‘Twenty years ago, this was a matter 
for literary debate ; 
Though Lord Morley does little more than state the problem, ho 


suggests its infinite complexity, and quotes in conclusion a famous 


to-day it is a desperately practical issue, 


| passage from Bishop Butler's sermon on the execution of Charles I,;— 
| 


‘““"Pyranny and faction and unjust wars and persecution, by 
all this has all along been 


| carried on with pretences of Truth, Right, and General Good. 8 


it is men cannot find in their heart to join in such things, without 
such honest words to be the bond of the union, though they know 
among themselves that they are only words, and often though they 


know that everybody else knows it too.” 


These words illustrate the psychology of the many decent and 
law-abiding Germans who have been led by their rulers to do such 


| horrible things in this war. 


' astonishment. 


the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement | 


In 


| 


Lord Morley had, he says, discussed the composition of a Liberal 
Cabinet with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as early as January, 
1905, eleven months before Mr. Balfour resigned, and had arranged 
to take the India Oftice. ‘‘ Within limits, you would have what 
you like,” said his leader, who was resolved also to appoint Mr. 
Bryce, as he then was, to the Irish Office, much to Lord Morley'’s 
When the Cabinet was formed and the new Secre- 
tary for India installed, Lord Morley’s first business was to settle 
the Indian Army dispute in a way which the results have not 
justified, and to press for the adoption of conciliatory methods in 
dealing with unrest. His weekly letters to Lord Minto are quoted 
very freely, and show the inner history of the reforms which the 
two men carried out. ‘ The ingenious saying that British rules 
of India with a supreme Parliament at home are like men bound to 
make their watches keep time in two longitudes at once, was now 
to be sharply tested.” But Lord Morley, in his very warm tribute 
to Lord Minto, declares that there was always a good mutual 
understanding between them :—- 

** We were most happily alike, if I may use again some old words 
of my own, in aversion to all quackery and cant, whether it be the 
quackery of hurried violence dissembling as love of order, or the 
cant of unsound and misapplied sentiment, divorced from know- 
ledge and untouehed by cool comprehension of realities.” 

Lord Morley’s letters show that the initiative in proposing to 
appoint a Native Member of the Viceroy’s Council was taken by 
him in June, 1905, but he was careful to let the Viceroy make the 
first public meve in this direction. Lord Minto was not unfay ourabl 
to the suggestion, but hesitated for so long a time to adopt it that 
Lord Morley had again and again toapply the spur. King Edwara, 
he tells us, was strongly opposed to the idea, but yielded in the 
spring of 1909 to the unanimous advice of the Cabinet :— 

I do not conceal from myself that, on whatever line we may 
choose to argue it to-day, it is a far-reaching and deep-reaching 
When | opened it to the Cabinet, I said, * No more important 
topic has ever been brought before a Cabinet.’ Speaking to Alfred 
Lyall after, I told him what | had said. Absolutely he 
answored, * about India. No more momentous Indian topic has 
ever been settled.’ He is staunch for it, and I do not know of any 


move, 


rue, 


* Recollections. Wy John, Viscount Morley, 2 vols, London: Macmillan and 0 
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more competent judgment. The last ~~ has beon far from 
agreeable tome. Asl told you, I wrote to Biarritz a letter, putting 
the thing in as good a way as I could, meeting especially one or 
two misapprehensions that [ knew to oxist in the mind of H.M. 
A prompt reply reached me last Monday, evidently written with 
much strong feeling, * protesting’ against the whole proceeding, 
but admitting that there was no alternative against a unanimous 
Cabinet. To this I answered by sending the formal submission, 
and a very short covering letter, doing full justico—well deserved— 
to the trouble H.M. had taken in forming his judgment ; recognising 
the force of some adverse arguments ; only pointing out that with- 
drawal from the Native Member now would chill and check the warm 
response in India to the policy of Reforms announced in his message 
of November last ; and finally exprossing my belief that this marked 
fulfilment of the historic promise of Queen Victoria in 1858, that race 
and colour should be no bar, would secure for him a lasting place 
in the affections of Indian subjects of the Crown. I am afraid he 
will count all this no more than idle words; they won’t reconcile 
him to the step; but at any rate I have dono my best, and tho 
step is taken. I shall watch with eager intorest how it will 
go on your side of the water, both for your sake there, and 
mine here.” 


Lord Morley admits, too, that in his refusal to nominate Lord 
Kitchener as Viceroy he ran counter to the known desire of the 
late King. On April 29th, 1910, he wrote to Lord Minto :— 


“In my own caso the weeks and thoir excitoments have come to 
a sort of climax, by reason of the arrival on the stage of Lord 
Kitchener. It has set going, as I fore xaw that it would, a tremendous 
clatter which may possibly swoll. ‘ The greatest man in the Empire 
—what are you going to do with him? Strong man—that’s what 
we want!’ He came to see me on his arrival. I was a good 
deal astonished, for | had expected a silent, stiff, moody hero. 
Behold, he was the most cheerful and cordial and outspoken of men, 
and he hammered away loud and strong, with free gestures and high 
tones. He used the warmest language, as to which I was in no 
need of any empha about yourself; it was very agreeable to 
hear, you may be certain. He has the poorest opinion possible 
of your Council, not as an institution, but of its present members. 
He talked about the Partition of Bengal in a way that rather mado 
me open my eyes; for, although he hardly went so far as to favour 
reversal, he was persuaded that we must do something in bringing 
the people of the two severed portions into some species of unity. 
We got on very well indeed—ho and [—for nothing was said about 
his going back to Indie as Governor-Genoral. At night he dined 
alone with Haldane, and there he expressed his firm expectation 
with perfect frankness, and even a sort of vehemence. Haldane 
told him that the decision would be mine; whatever my decision 
might be, the P.M. would back it (though, by the way, I hear that 
the P.M. personally would be much botter pleased if the lot fell 
upon K.), IL got him to dine with me one night; only Haldane 
and Esher besides. Curiously interesting. 'To-day I had an audi- 
ence in high quarters, and found the atmosphere almost torrid in 
the samo direction. However, the end of it was that I promised 
to turn all the arguments over again in my mind, until the holiday 
nes to an end four weeks from now. In spite of strong opinion 
of his own, the King parted from me with singular kindness and 
geniality.” 











A week later King Edward was dead, and Lord Morley was recalling 
again the genial courtesy with which the King had pressed his 
point, without ‘‘ anything like overweening insistence,’’ in that last 
interview. King Edward, in the pages of this cool and dispassionate 
observer, seems more than ever the model of a Constitutional 
Of his keen interest in diplomacy we are vouch- 
safed a glimpse in a letter of October 7th, 1908, just after 
Austria had torn up the Berlin Treaty and annexed Bosnia. 
Lord Morley was at the moment Minister in attendance at 


Bal 


monarch. 


oral :— 


fo-day the barometer points to a pacific solution, but there 
has been such a quantity of intrigue, secrecy, and downright lying, 
that we don’t know whether we stand on firm ground or on treacher- 
ous bog. At the best, we have a mighty uncomfortable time before 
us and before Europe. At the station at Abordeen I came upon 
Mensdorff fresh from Vienna on his way to Balmoral, and the bearer 
of a special message to H.M. You know the intense interest of the 
King in foreign policy, and his intimate first-hand knowledge both 
of the players and the cards in the Balkan game. When I was up 
here last autumn he found time to take me two long drives through 
the forest, and splendid scenery it is. I did not much wonder 
when he told me that if he could have chosen his life he would 
have liked to be a landscape gardener. It will need a clever set of 
gardeners, with good strong axes, to trim the diabolic Balkan 
thickets. I admired the diligence, attention, and shrewd sense 


THE SPE 





with which he tackled the cunning tangle.” 


The Secretary of State was, as we always supposed, jealous of | 
his full Constitutional authority. He rebuked the Indian Govern 
ment somewhat sharply for raising difficulties about a Russo 
British agreement in regard to Persia, ‘ The G. of L.,” he wrote, 
‘is by no means the Man on the Spot.”” Commenting on a memoir 
from the Indian Government on the Baghdad Railway question, 
he wrote: ‘* Really it was painfully wide of the mark. 1 am sure 
that if you think of it, you will see that it could not be anything 
else. Your F.O. is and must be what | will venture to call pro 
vincial.”’ He repeatedly reminded Lord Minto that the Indian 
Government must be ultimately responsible to the House of 
Commons. ‘The Vicero he said, had no grievance against the 
Parliament of 1906 So, when you say that the modern H. of C | 
is ‘perhaps the greatest danger to the continuance of our rule in | 


India,’ 1 cannot for the life of me discover any evidence, so far, ; 
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for any proposition of that formidable kind —quite the contrary.” 
Lord Morley was always insisting on the need for caution 
and clemency in dealing with sedition-mongers. Writing on 
August 26th, 1908, concerning some prosecutions, he used the 
final argument of a threatened rosignation :— 


‘You will say to me, ‘ These legal proceedings are at bottom 
acts of war against rebels, and locking a rebel up for life is more 
affable and polite than blowing him from a gun: you must not 
measure such sentences by the ordinary standards of a law-court ; 
paw 6 are the natural and proper penalties for Mutiny, and the 
Judge on the bench is really the Provost-Marshal in disguise.’ 
Well, be it so. But if you push mo into a position of this sort— 
and I don’t deny that it is a perfectly tenable position, if you like— 
then I drop reforms. I won’t talk any more about the ew Spirit 
of the Times; and I'll tell Asquith that I’m not the man for the 
work, and that what it needs, if he can put his hand on him, is a good 
sound, old-fashioned Eldonian Secretary of State. Pray remember 
that there is to be a return of these sentences laid before Parlia- 
ment. They will be discussed, and somebody will have to defend 
them. That somebody [ won’t be.” 


He told Lord Minto that when our present King, then Prince of 
Wales, returned from his tour in the spring of 1906, ‘‘ his keyword ” 
was ‘‘ that woe should get on better if our administrators showed 
wider sympathy.’’"* He quoted, on Lord Midleton’s authority, 
a saying of the late Lord Cromer's 


“to the effect that in Egypt a standing principle with him had 
always been to employ a Native wherever it was at all possible, 
in spite of the fact that the Native was comparatively inefiicient 
and thet a European would do it a vast deal better. ‘ Now,’ he 
said, ‘ that is where the Government of India go wrong, and have 
always gone wrong; they find the Native less competent, or not 
competent at all, and then they employ an Englishman instead. 
You lose more by the efiect on popular content than you gain by 
having your work better done. 

All this portion of Lord Morley’s book seems to us of great value 
and interost for the light that it sheds on the relations sub- 
sisting between Delhi, Whitehall, and Westminster, whatever 


may be thought of the details of Lord Morley’s administrative 


policy. 

Lord Morley records briefly his impressions of the German 
Emperor, who visited England in 1907 and again in 1911, each time 
in connexion with the Baghdad Railway :— 

** I saw much of him at Windsor, and was surprised at his gaiety, 
freedom, naturalness, geniality, and good-humour—evidently 
unaffected. He greeted me with mock salaams and other marks 
of oriental obeisance. Seriously he put me through my paces 
about India. When I talked, as we all should, about the impossi 
bility of forecasting British rule in the Indian future, h 
hand vehemently on his knee, with a vehement exclamat 
match, that British rule would last for ever. When [ told thi: 
Lord Roberts he laughed and said, ‘The Emperor doesn’t know 
much about the facts.’ . One impression—and in my eyes it is 





a golden impression—he appears to have left in the mind of ever 
body, namely, that he does real iesire and intend Peace. You 
may laugh at this in view of the fine brand-new Naval programme 


which the Germans have launched at a moment supremely incon- 
venient to H.M.’s Government. 

It is pathetic to recall these lost illusions and to compare them, 
say, with the ‘* Willy-Nicky ” correspondence of three years before. 
In dissembling his envy and hatred of Great Britain, the Emperor 
surpassed Bismarck himself in his dealings with Napoleon LiL 
The book ends with an account of that “crisis in prerogative,” 
the acceptance of the Parliament Bill by the House of Lords, in 
which Lord Morley played a leading part. He justly attributes 
to the Primate, who changed his mind in the course of the debate, 
the outcome of the critical division, in which the Bill was carried 
by a majority of seventeen. We cannot refrain, in closing this 
memorable book, from quoting two pithy sayings. “A successful 
politician ’—this was addressed to Mr. Churchill—* needs a good 
deal more than skill in mere computation of other people's opinions 
L am sometimes amazed, a 








I 





without anxiety about his own 
trifle horrified, when IL contrast the loose free-and-easy way in which 
politicians form their judgments with the strict standards of proof, 
evidence, fact, observed by every conscientious critic or historian ” 
a text on which the reader can comment for himself. 


SIR SIDNEY COLYV FY KEATS.* 














Str Stipney Coxtvin has turned his release from official duties to 
admirable purpose in this volume. Che Keats literature is already 
large, but he was right im saying that ~ there does not yet st any 
one book giving a full and connected account of his life and poetry 
together in the light of our present knowledge and with help 
of all the available materia zap has been filled by his 
own labours; the aim dofined in the words quoted has now been 
achieved Sir Sidney Colvin shows us Keats as related » his 
OUVIiTO. his contempora Ss, and fis lorerunners, with or- 
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and in art, the specific stimuli being identified, or conjectured, 
with a skill born of wide and precise expert knowledge. Another 
strong point is the helpful interpretation of the obscurities of 
Keats's symbolism, with the result of enabling the reader to form a 
truer estimate of ‘“‘ Endymion” than was before possible. And 
if the book has been a labour of love, it is love which is “‘ this side 
idolatry.” There is plenty of severe criticism of Keats’s lapses 
from good taste and clear thinking—his amorous mawkishness, 
his lax phrasing, and infelicitous coinages. Sir Sidney Colvin is 
scrupulously fair in his handling of Keats's critics : if he lets him- 
gelf go about Byron, the provocation is irresistible. But if Keats 
fared ill at the hands of most of the critics, he was on the whole 
fortunate in his friends. The reservation is needed, for though he 
ewed much to the encouragement and companionship of Leigh 
Hunt, this intimate association ‘“ carried with it in the sequel 
disadvantages and penalties which gravely affected Keats’s career.” 
Leigh Hunt had many admirable qualities and gifts ; Skimpole in 
Blcak House was a caricature of his worst weaknesses; but Sir Sidney 
Colvin rightly condemns him for often carrying ‘‘a very second-rate 
pavlour tone into literature.” Of the greater lights in the literary 
world, Shelley was the most friendly ; but from pride and a radical 
dissimilarity of temperament, Keats was always on the defensive 
in his company, and it was not Shelley's fault that the chief service 
he rendered Keats was in ‘“‘ Adonais.’’ Keats was bored by Cole- 
ridge; and though he was a fervent admirer of Wordsworth and 
influenced by his poetry, their intercourse was chilled by Words- 
worth’s condescension and egotism. Nor was there a perfect 
sympathy between Keats and Lamb. But Lamb recognized his 
genius, while Hazlitt, though in the same camp, remained unappre- 
eintive. The friends who helped him most were not so eminent, 
though they were all men of ability—Cowden Clarke, son of his 
sehoolmaster at Edmonton, who introduced him to Spenser and 
€hapman, and was thus the “only begetter” of the immortal 
sonnet; Reynolds, his wise literary counsellor; the faithfu] 
Haslam; Brown, the somewhat coarse-fibred but genial Scot ; 
Taylor, his generous publisher; and Severn, noblest and most 
devoted of them all. And it is worthy of note that Keats, though 
fiery and (as a boy) pugnacious, never seriously quarrelled with 
his friends, though they quarrelled freely among themselves. It 
was inevitable that he should become increasingly alive to the 
shallowness of Leigh Hunt and the exacting egotism of Haydon, 
but there was no open breach, and even when Haydon became an 
incubus Keats treated him with generous forbearance. Haydon’s 
ardour and high aspirations had helped Keats at a critical momont; 
and if Keats overestimated his friend's talents, he erred in 
good company. He had a true genius for friendship and deserved 
the affection he inspired; his friends are unanimous in acknow- 
yedging that he was lovable, chivalrous, and loyal, apart from his 
remarkable personal charm. He was a good brother and son as 
well as a good friend. 

Sir Sidney Colvin has been unable to solve the problem 
ef Keats's descent, but he almost certainly came of Devonshire 
er Cornish stock on both sides, and his biographer traces the 
sound core of manliness in his character to his father, his 
instability and constitutional delicacy to his mother. Mercurial, 
passionate, quarrelsome, but lovable as a small boy, he did not 
develop literary tastes until his last years at school. As for his 
sojourn among the gallipots, though he was not exactly an idle 
apprentice, the severance was predestined and inevitable. He 
“found among those with whom he lived nothing to check, but 
rather everything to foster, his hourly growing, still diffident and 
half-awestricken, passion for the poetic life.’’ The poems of 1817 
fell flat outside his circle ; nor was this altogether to be wondered 
at. The influence of Leigh Hunt was more perceptible than that of 
Wordsworth. Apart from the Chapman sonnet, and the two poems “I 
stood tip-toe”’ and * Sleep and Beauty,” there was little of first-rate 
quality in the volume, and criticism was then more prone to castigate 
irregularity than to detect promise. Sir Sidney Colvin, however, 
dwells justly on Keats's bold revolt against the tyranny of the 
Queen Anne model of the heroic couplet, and his reversion to the 
free handling of the Elizabethans. Above all, he shows how in 
the few ‘‘vital’’ poems Keats's conceptions of the function of the 
art to which he had dedicated himself are revealed, and his great 
achievements foreshadowed, 

The chapters that deal with the period in which Keats was 
engaged on “Endymion” are perhaps the most interesting 
in the book. The conditions were on the whole favourable. 
Keats's health was still unimpaired, the migration to Hamp- 
stead was a great improvement on London lodgings, his new 
friendships were all helpful, and he probably never wrote in more 
congenial surroundings than during his visit to his friend Bailey 
at Oxford. He had his ups and downs, but against the charges 
which he brings against himself of abstraction and heartlessness 
we may fairly set his charming and affectionate correspondence with 
his young sister. Sir Sidney Colvin discusses the genesis of “ Endy- 
mion,” its sources, metre, merits, and defects, at very great length, 
and with a happy blending of good sense, acute criticism, and 
felicity of expression. He tells us how the legend of Endymion, 





with which Keats had long been in love, and which had been made 
known to him through the earlier Engtish poets, appealed to his 
peculiar sensibility to moon magic, and “ turned under his hand 
into a parable of the adventures of the poetic soul striving after 
full communion with the spirit of essential Beauty.’’ Amid all the 
obscurities and intricacies of the narrative, Sir Sidney Colvin traces 
the persistence of this inner and symbolic meaning, Keats himself 
described his purpose in the poem as a 
“ striving to uprear 
Love's standard on the battlement of song,” 

and though “the actual love scenes are the weakest, his ideal 
invocations to and celebrations of love are among the strongest 
things in the poom.”” The soundness of Keats's metrical instincts, 
though he was not yet a master of rhyme, is effectively maintained ; 
his lavish turning of verbs into nouns and vice-versd is freely 
condemned, and the influence of Elizabethan and Jacobean authors 
as well as of Wordsworth and Shelley clearly ostablished. Woe 
must pass over the vivid account of Keats's incursion into 
journalism as a dramatic critic, of the famous dinner at 
Haydon’s, of the visit to Devonshire, and the marriage and emigra- 
tion of Keats's brother George. The Scottish tour with Brown 
was full of stimulus. Keats said little about scenery—indeed ho 
went so far as to say that ‘ scenery is fine, but human nature is 
finer ’’—but the impression sank in and reappeared in his verse. 
The tour reveals Keats's high qualities as a letter-writer and an 
observer—witness his remarks on the Kirk-men of Scotland and 
his description of ‘‘ the Duchesg of Dunghill’’—but the fatigues and 
exposure entailed had disastrous results in bringing to light ‘‘ the 
first distinct and settled symptoms of failure in Keats's hoalth” 
in the shape of throat trouble, from which he was never afterwards 
free. On the much-discussed question how far Keats's life was 
shortened and his spirit broken by the attacks in Blackwood and tho 
Quarterly, Sir Sidney Colvin makes it clear that, while Keats took 
his treatment at the hands of his critics more coolly than older 
and more experienced men had taken the like, yet ‘‘ when he began to 
realise a year or so later the harm which the reviows had done and 
were doing to his material prospects, these consequences in his 
darker hours preyed on him severely and conspired with the forces of 
disease and passion to his undoing.’’ The close of 1818 was sad- 
dened by the death of his brother Tom, at whose sick-bed he watched 
for three months. But the literary achievements of 1818-1819 
mark the grand climacteric of his genius. Of the narrative poems, 
Sir Sidney Colvin sots ‘Isabella, or the Pot of Basil”’ first, ‘*‘ The 
Eve of St. Agnes ”’ second, and “‘ Lamia ”’ third. Then there were 
the great Odes, and the colossal epic fragment of ‘ Hyperion,” 
while into ‘‘ La Belle Damo sans Merci” he threw “ all the famine 
and fever of his private passion,” for early in 1819 he had fallen 
under the spell of Fanny Brawne. 

On the publication of his love-letters Sir Sidney Colvin 
writes with wisdom and good feeling. ‘‘ More than any man, 
more certainly than any other unripe youth fretting in the 
high fever of an unhopeful love, Keats has had to pay the 
penalty of genius in the loss of posthumous privacy for the 
most sacred and secret of his emotions.” But ‘‘ once preserved 
and printed, those love-letters of his cannot be ignored.’’ While 
his letters to his friends and relations are still often marked by 
calmness and sound judgment, the letters to Fanny Brawne show 
him as ** passion’s slave.”” Fanny Brawne remains something of an 
enigma; she undoubtedly gave Keats cause for jealousy, and was 
incapable of appreciating his genius. But Sir Sidney Colvin 
recognizes that she was kind and in essentials constant to her 
lover, though disquieted by the terrifying vehemence of his passion, 
and unable to “ realize fully what manner of man he was or how 
high and privileged was the charge committed to her.’ Before the 
break-down in February, 1820, ‘“ deepening despondency and 
recklessness had caused Keats to drop writing altogether.’ His 
last work, the revised version of ‘‘ Hyperion,” though inspired by 
a lofty aim, shows signs of failing powers and was soon laid aside ; 
and “ praise and dispraise were all one to him * when the ** Lamia” 
volume appeared and met, on the whole, with generous recognition. 
Keats's letters to Fanny Brawne in this year are “ almost too 
agonizing to read,”’ and the story of the voyage to Italy, the last 
days and death at Rome, is an infinitely tragic recital, though the 
tragedy is illumined by the wonderful and more than fraternal 
devotion of Severn. 

In an Epilogue Sir Sidney Colvin traces the slow growth of Keats's 
posthumous fame; the happy solution of the conflicting claims of 
his friends by their accoptance of Monckton-Milnes as biographer; 
the enthusiasm of the Pre-Raphaelites ; and the consensus of later 
critics as to his genius. In expressing his confident belief that the 
poetry of Keats will never perish Sir Sidney Colvin rightly relies 
on the testimony of the greatest of his successors, and sums up by. 
quoting Tennyson's eulogy: ‘‘ Keats with his high spiritual vision 
would have been, if he had lived, the greatest of us. There is some- 
thing magic and of the innermost soul of poetry in almost every: 
thing which he wrote.’’ That, as his latest and best biographer 
says, “‘ looking only at what he did, is enough for any man’s 








glory.” 
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TOMMY’S TUNES.* 

War is a very disappointing subject for the conscientious artist. 
If he is a student of the graphic arts, he draws carefully studied 
pictures of battles as they ought to be, full of atmosphere and 
composition, with all his lights and shades nicely echoed and 
balanced, and the purblind public reject his efforts in favour of 
the crude realism of the picture palace. If his genius moves him 
to verse, he writes stirring odes and pulsating lyrics alive with 
fire and human emotion cunningly cast in the finest metrical form, 
and obstinate troops blankly refuse to sing them. When the 
private soldier is moved to raise his voice in song, he prefers first 
the common tunes that have formed the stock-in-trade of the 
amateur vocalist for generations: ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ Ye Banks 
and Braes,’ ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” “ Killarney,” ‘‘ Swanee 
Rivor,” “John Peel,” and their like. Next in popularity come 
the music-hall songs of the moment, which enjoy a terrific but 
fleeting vogue for a few months and then disappear as quickly 
and mysteriously as they arise. Last in order of frequency, but 
very nearly first in their quality of endurance, are the professional 
ditties ; some of them traditional from a time ‘ beyond which 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,”’ but continually 
being revised and brought up to date by topical allusions and 
impromptu additions; others technical parodies of well-known 
hymns and ‘‘ favourite ballads ”’ ; others, again, completely original, 
of which a very large portion are interminable chanties built up 
by successive accretions in the manner of ‘‘ The House that Jack 
Built,” ‘‘ Who Killed Cock Robin ? ’’ or—to take a more musicianly 
instance—‘ The Merryman and his Maid” in The Ycomen of 
the Guard. It is from this third class, the professional ditties 
invented by the men in all ranks and divisions of the fighting-line, 
that Mr. Nettleingham has made the present collectien. 

In any literary sense, of course, they are not subjects for criticism. 
The chanties, in particular, tend to monotonous repetition of the 
same banal statement :— 

“There were ninety-nine bottles hanging on the wall, 

There were ninety-nine bottles hanging on the wall ; 

What would happen if one were to fall ? 

Why, there’d be ninety-eight bottles hanging on the wall. 

There were ninety-cight bottles hanging on tho wall, 

There were ninety-eight bottles hanging on the wall ; 

Oh, what would happen were another to fall ? 

Why, there'd still be ninety-seven bottles hanging on the wall. 

AND SO ON until tired.” 

We can understand how a body of jaded men, dragging them- 
selves, ankle deep in mud, along mile after mile of heart-breaking 
road, might get a kind of miserable comfort out of such a song, 
and even partially forget their weariness in following the fate 
of every individual bottle; but its only interest to the reader is 
to make him imagine in what circumstances it could be interesting. 
In none of these verses is the true note of poetry sounded; we 
could not expect it; but in many, under cover of a rough cynicism 
and brutal humour, there is suddenly revealed something inexpress- 
ibly affecting and pathetic which touches us all the more closely 
because it is ostensibly intended to make us laugh. It is the 
same elemental truth that so often leaps out from behind the 
broad-faced mirth of Captain Bairnsfather’s cartoons, and surprises 
us into a deeper sympathy even while we smile. The very roughness 
and crudity of the method help to disarm us against the subtle 
appeal to our sense of human kinship and pity. Here is a typical 
“Tommy ” jest in eight lines (we omit the chorus repetitions) :— 


‘ 


. 


A handsome young airman lay dying, 

And as on the aer’drome he lay, 

To the mechanics who round him came sighing, 
These last dying words he did say : 

‘Take the cylinder out of my kidneys, 

The connecting rod out of my brain, 

The cam box from under my backbone, 

And assemble the engine again.’ ” 


The mannor is the manner of the American humorist: the manner 


of Mark Twain or Bill Nye, capturing a laugh by treating death | 


with an incongruous levity or indifference; it is a gigantic and 
impossible burlesque. And then comes the reflection—Is it so 
impossible ? Is there not, in some queer exaggerated way, a 
glimpse of that professional pride and honour by which some men 
are spurred to incredible self-forgetfulness, subordinating their 
lives immeasurably below their work. Is it, after all, so merely 
coarse and brutal as we thought ? 

There are some points in which the editor will be able to amend his 
work when he publishes a second edition, as we have no doubt he will, 
He mentions in his Preface some songs which are too Rabelaisian 
for print, and we think he might, with advantage, include “* Aprés 
Ja guerre” in the same category. ‘The Grasshopper” might 
also be omitted for a different reason; it is simply a music-hall 
“chorus” song of the type Mr. Wilkie Bard used to sing, and 
originated, if we remember aright, not in the Army, but in a 
travelling revue. It has no merit of any description. Lastly, 





Composed, Collected. and Arranged on active service with 
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the notes ought to bo carefully revised ; many words and phrases 
are explained several times in different parts of the book. Apart, 
however, from theso small blemishes, Mr. Nettleingham’s little 
volume is not only delightfully human and amusing, but is a real 
help to understanding the difficult and complex psychology of the 
soldier in war. 





FICTION. 





AN AUTUMN SOWING.* 

Mr. Benson’s new novel is a proof of his industry and versatility 
without revealing the qualities which have won him his most 
resounding popularity. For this is not a society but a middle- 
class novel. One peer emerges above the horizon, a well-drawn 
portrait of an invulnerably well-bred but unobtrusive nobleman ; 
but he counts for little save as a foil to the principal character. 
An Autumn Sowing, then, is an episode in the life of a prosperous 
commercial magnate who has worked his way from keeping a fish- 
monger’s shop to the control of a huge emporium in a provincial 
city, and, what is more, without sharp practice or grinding the faces 
of his employees. He marries slightly above himself in the social 
scale, and at fifty we find him rich, respected if not beloved, active 
in good works, with the Lord Mayoralty and a baronetcy in imme- 
diate prospect, yet alone in his home. His wife, whom he had 
married early for her good looks, is little more than a vegetable ; 
a good housekeeper and a lubricator of the domestic machine, 
but for the rest snobbish, utterly devoid of intellect or taste, and 
incoherent in her conversation. The sons are capable, good- 
looking, commonplace young men; the only daughter is plain, 
angular, and deplorably sentimental. Sir Thomas Keeling, though 
the architect of his fortunes, has dim gropings after a higher life 
unshared by his children. He collects valuable rather than rare 
books, and finds in this hobby a distraction from the routine of his 
business and the ineptitudes of his wife. This interest brings him 
into contact with one of his clerks, the head of the book depart- 
ment, an educated young man of good family fallen on evil times, 
and in gratitude for his help and advice he engages the young man’s 
sister as his secretary. This young lady, who is clever, artistic, 
and well read, carries on the educational process begun by her 
brother, and teaches her employer other things as well. This 
humanizing process is not free from difficulties and dangers. Norah 
Propert is an independent young woman, and her independence 
perplexes and affronts Lady Keeling. And unfortunately for Sir 
Thomas, if it be true that love can be a liberal education, the 
converse also occasionally holds good, and a liberal education— 
when the educator is attractive and good-looking into the bargain— 
may very well lead to love. Norah's conversion from distaste to 
respect and thence to affection is rather rapid, but her conduct is 
above reproach when Sir Thomas declares his passion. Warned 
by the disaster that befell her own father in a somewhat similar 
situation, she calmly points out to her employer where his duty 
lies and quits his service for ever. Meanwhile, parallel with the 
growth of her father’s attachment to his secretary, the infatuation 
of his daugiter for an Anglican curate has gone on with transports 
of mawkish sentimentality on both sides which sicken the father 
and will probably sicken most readers. The opportune elimination 
of the curate by a motor-car accident coincides with the dashing 
of Sir Thomas Keeling’s hopes of freeing himself from the domestic 
incubus. He accordingly accepts the inevitable, consoles his 
daughter—recognizing that her love was at least sincere—and 
plunges with redoubled energy into business as an anodyne for his 
sorrows. 

This is not a sombre tragedy of middle-class life as it would have 
been treated by the late George Gissing ; the catastrophe, such as 
it is, leaves us cold; and Norah's final decision is much more 
intelligible than her attachment to her employer. It is rather the 
effort of a capable craftsman to deal with types with which he is 
only in imperfect sympathy. The most amusing character in the 
book is Lady Keeling’s waspish mother, who lives on the bounty 
of her son-in-law, yet never misses an opportunity of reminding 
him of his humble origin. 





E. Mills Young. (John 
the hero of this story is 


READABLE Novets.—Cealebs. By F. 
Lane. 6s.)}—As the title announces, 
a bachelor, but he certainly is by no means in search of a 
wife. However, fate in the person of one the 
younger and more lively members of the dramatis personae.——The 
Gulf. By Hugh F. Spender. (W. Collins, Sons, and Co. 5s. net.)}— 


awaits him of 


| A story of some of the minor tragedies which have been caused by 


the war. The herois a German officer.——The Rayner-Slade Amalga- 
mation. By J.S. Fletcher (Allen and Unwin. 6s.)—An amusing 
story concerned with the robbery of some famous jewels.—— 
Somewhere in Scotland. By Mrs. P. Hay-Newton. (John Murray. 
5s. net.)—There are some excellent anecdotes in this quiet account 


of life in a Scottish village at the very beginning of the war. 


*An Autumn Sowing. By E. F. Benson. London: W. Collins, Sons, and Co 
[68. net.) 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





L'Inghilterra nel Risorgimento Italiano. Di Adolfo Colombo. 
(Milan: Casa Editrice Risorgimento. 1 lira 50.)—The part that 
Great Britain played in the Union of Italy is admirably described in 
this little book. Signor Colombo does justice to Palmerston, Glad- 
stone, and Russell, and to the Italians living in England, like Lacaita 
and Panizzi, who lent valuable unofficial aid to the movement. It 
was,as the author sees, at the demand of the British public that a 
somewhat hesitating Government threw its weight on the side of 
Italian freedom, and abandoned its diplomatic schemes for check- 
mating Napoleon ILI. without yielding overmuch to Austria. Gari- 
baldi at Palermo had invaluable moral support from British war- 
ships, which deterred the Neapolitan Navy from bombarding the 
city. When Napoleon III. was trying to obtain British approval for 
a scheme to prevent Garibaldi from crossing to the mainland, 
Lacaita, at Cavour’s instance, had a dramatic interview with 
Lord John Russell and persuaded him to reject the proposal, 
The way was left clear for Garibaldi to invade the Bourbon 
Kingdom and occupy it. Signor Colombo gives facsimiles of 
some of Palmerston’s and Gladstone's letters and several portraits. 
His little book shows a true appreciation of our disinterested efforts 
on behalf of Italy sixty years ago—efforts which we are renewing at 
the present moment. 


The Future of the Disabled Soldier. By C. W. Hutt. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net.)—Dr. Hutt’s timely little book describes the 
medical and moral treatment of the disabled, the methods adopted 
in other countries for training them and finding them employment, 
and the efforts that are being made in this country to solve this 
most urgent problem. The chapter on “‘ Occupation and Physical 
Defect ” is very suggestive. Thus it is pointed out that men with 
injured legs should not invariably be given sedentary occupations, 
as they may need to exercise the damaged limbs ; indeed, some men 
who have suffered in this way have done well as _ hall-porters, 
printers, or chauffeurs. Those who are anxious to help the disabled 
sailors and soldiers would do well to consult Dr. Hutt’s book, and 
the semi-official quarterly, Recalled to Life. 





The October number of The New East, edited in Tokyo by Mr. 
J. W. Robertson-Scott (50 son) and printed in English and Japanese, 
contains some instructive articles on Japanese problems and on 
the attitude of some Japanese critics towards Great Britain. Dr. 
Anesaki’s discussion of *‘ The Spiritual Unrest in Japan ”’ is signifi- 
cant; the new Shintoist sects combine with superstition an exces- 
sive Jingoism, and some of the Buddhists are working on the theory 
that the war has proved the failure of Western as opposed to Eastern 
civilization. A curious list of one hundred and forty-nine things 
which Japanese and Western Europeans, not Germans, do in 
exactly opposite ways has been compiled by Mr. Clarke, of Tokyo 
University, the winner of a prize competition on the subject. 


The Polish Review for October (Allen and Unwin, 2s. net), which 
has been somewhat delayed in its appearance, should be read by 
those who wish to understand the difficult position of the Polish 
patriots now that Russia is, for the time being, in a state of collapse. 
Poland still suffers from an excess of political faction, and it ig 
unsafe to believe what one Polish party says about its various 
opponents. But it may fairly be assumed, from a comparison of 
the several articles in this well-informed quarterly, that the majority 
of the Poles maintain their demand for independence, though they 
have for the present to negotiate with the Central Powers, whose 
troops occupy all Polish territory. 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest. (Longmans and Co. 
5s. net.)—We may draw attention to the twenty-sixth edition of 
this well-known work of reference, compiled for the Charity 
Organization Society. It has been carefully revised, and the 
special articles, notably the ‘‘ Review of the Year,” by Mr. C. Osborn, 
are of great interest. 


The Weather Calendar. Arranged by Mrs. Henry Head. 
(Clarendon Press. 2s. net.)}—Mrs. Head has had the patience 
to collect from old letters and diaries passages referring to the 
weather for every day in the year. As English people are reputed 
to take more interest in the weather than in any other topic, we 
shall not say that Mrs. Head’s labour has been wasted, but many 
of her quotations are far too vague to be of much help to the 
meteorologist... Pepys, Swift, Horace Walpole, Dorothy Words- 
worth, and Mrs. Browning are among her chief authorities. Lady 
Lyttelton’s entry for November 24th, 1808, is: ‘‘ Spencer House. 
The French are at Valladolid, and Dilake’s army is cut to pieces. 
Such is this dismal news, to make this day more dismal if possible.” 

The Daily Mail Year Book for 1918 (Associated Newspapers, 
9d. net), edited by Mr. David Williamson, appears betimes. Itisa 





convenient and generally accurate book of reference, and in the 
turmoil of this war its summaries of events will be found particu. 
larly useful. We may draw attention to the article on the submaring 
campaign to the end of September. 


The “* Animals’ Friend” Cat Book.’ By Jessey Wade. (G. Bell 
and Sons. 1s. net.)—This interesting little book might be read 
with profit by many people who keep cats but do not take proper 
care of them. The author's hints as to feeding, housing, and tre sat. 
ment of ailments are practical, and there is a sad but very necessary 
chapter on the modern lethal box in which sick and noglected cats 
should be put out of their pain. 


Our Homeland Cathedrals. By Sidney Heath and Prescott Row, 
(Homeland Association. 2 vols. 36. net each.)—These two 
well-iliustrated little books supply a highly concentrated account 
of all the Cathedrals in England and Wales, with Beverley Minster 
and Westminster Abbey and the ruins of St. German’s at Pool, 
in the Isle of Man. They form a pleasant elementary introduction 
to a great subject. 


Health and the State. By W. A. Brend. (Constable and Co 
10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Brend’s interesting and valuable book states 
the case for a complete reorganization of the public health services, 
with a Ministry of Health to investigate tho causes of disease, 
and a local Health Council in each district to do all the work that 
is now shared by several independent authorities. Dr. Brend’s 
chapters on “‘ Medical Treatment among the Working Classes” 
and ‘‘ Public Health and the National Insurance Act”’ put in a 
clear light facts that should be well known but are too often ignored 
by the mere politician. The author draws attention, for example, 
to the vast sums spent and largely wasted on drugs under the 
Insurance Act, when the money could be more profitably expended 
in providing more institutional treatment for the poor. He 
discusses in his closing chapter the position of the voluntary hospitals 
in relation to his scheme. 
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Afialo (F. G.), Our Agreeable Friends, cr 8v0...........0eee00- (Chambers) net 6/0 
Baker (W. K.), Penn the Statesman and Gulielma : a Quaker Idyll (Oliphant) net 6/0 
Baldwin (aay), EY WOON, OP GN 65s db vce cecsesssnen coved Yhambers) net 3/6 
Bell (A. F. G.), Portuguese Portraits, cr 8vo..... Sedéduéonancé (olnckesells net 5/0 
Bindloss (H.), Sadie's Conquest, cr SVO..........006- (Ward & Lock) net 6/0 
Blanchon (G.), The Now Warfare, or 8VO........ceceeeeecees (Harrap) net 8/6 
Boyd (E. A.), Appreciations and Dopectiotions : Irish Literary Studies, cr 8vo 
(Tf. Unwin) net 3/6 
Brown He B. R.), French Literary Studies, cr 8vo........ (F. Unwin) net 3/6 
Bulteel (J.), The Control of the Son of God, er 8vo....... ooe+(B. Scott) net 3/0 
Butler (E.), Transmission Gears, 8V0...........seeeeeeee: a . Gritiin) a 8/6 
Cope-Cornford (L.), The Merchant Seaman in War. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Copestake (Beatrice M. G.), The Theory and Practice of Massage, Svo (Lewis) 1 ot 8/6 
Copping (A. E.), Tommy’s Triangle, cr 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Corkery (D.), ‘The Threshold of Quiet, cr Bvo..............(F. Unwin) net 6/0 
Oreswick (P.), Our Little Kingdom, cr 8vo.... .-(Duckworth) net 6/0 
Crosland (T. W. H.), The English Sonnet, 8vo.............. (M. Secker) net 7/6 
“ Doc.” (The) and Some Others, by Aisculaplus, cr 8vo........ (Chambers) net 3/6 
Dominian (L.), Frontiers of Language and Nationality in Europe. .(Constable) net 16/0 
Drummond (W. H.), The Soul of the Nation : Essays, cr 8vo. .(Lindsey Press) net 2/6 
ioe Ne Anglo-Irish Essays, or 8V0...........eee0e5. (F. Unwin) net 3/6 
pey (4 G.), From the Fire Step, cr SVO......cecceceeees: (Putnam) net 5/0 
i S (G.), ea Power and Freedom, 8v0.........eseees. (Skeffington) net 10/6 
Finlay. (Father P.), Divine Faith, cr 8vo..,.... 60066 eaaion (Longmans) net 4/6 
Fleet Annual and Naval Year Book, 1917, roy 8vo........ (Chapman & Hall) net 4/0 
German's Deserter’s War Experience (A), cf 8vo............ (G. Richards) net 6/0 
Gibson (H.), A Diplomatic Diary, 8vo,............. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Grand Fleet Days, by author of “In the Northern Mists,” cr 8vo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
a Manual for Pastoral Visitation, er 8vo 
8.P.0.K.) net 2/6 


Hancock (B. M.), Pax Huio Domul : 
( 
-(Macmillan) net 6/0 


Hardy (T.), Moments of Vision, and Miscellaneous Verse, cr 8vo. 


Heilgers (Louise), An Officer’s Wife, cr 8VO.........eee0005 (HL. cohen net 6/0 
Hopkins(N. M.), The Raccoon Lake Mystery, cr 8VO...........+.-. (Lippincott) 6/0 
Howard (K.), The Smiths in War Time, cr 8VO..........0-.0000: (J. Lane) 6/0 
King (D. M.), The Battle with Tuberculosis and How to Win it (Lippincott) net 6/0 
Mackinnon (A.), “<< Oe TO, GE BUG e cc cccsvescccececcsges (F. Unwin) 6/0 
Maclaren (W. F. de B.), Word Pictures of War, cr 8vo.......... (Methuen) net 2/6 


Macquarie (H.), “How to Live at the Front: Tips for American Soldiers, cr 8vo 





i ott) net 5/0 
Marshall (H. J.), A Crown of Life, 8V0......ccceieeceeeceee (I ethuen) net 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), Better than Riches, cr 8vo... -.-(Chambers) net 3/6 
Meade (L. T.), The Fairy Godmother, cr 8vo. a re (Chambers) net 5/0 
Millairs (J. G.), Rhododendrons, Rn 6nbneeh eamiie eaunndeed (Longmans) net168/0 
Moxon (Rev. T. A.), Tennyson's “ In Memoriam”: Sermons (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Murray of Oy the dy), Lady Latimer’s Double, cr 8vo....(H. Jenkins) net 6/0 
Newte (H. W. ©.), The House that Fell, er 8vo.............. (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Nicolas (A.), The ‘Life of, trans. from the French by T. T. Allen (Allenson) net 6/0 
Oppenheim (Prof. Annie L), Physiogn omy — Easy, cr 8vo....(Author) net 2/6 
Oxenham (Elsie J.), School Camp Fire, cr 8vo.............- (Chambers) net 4/0 
Pepys (8., junr.), Second Diary of the Great Warr, cr 8vo...... J. Lane) net 5/0 
Pickering (i. F.), Commercial Analysis of Oils, Fats, &c., 8vo..(C. Giiffin) net 7/6 
Pim (H. M.), Unknown Immortals, 8vo............. ere |) Unwin) net 3/6 
Ponsonby (M.), Visions and Vignettes of War, cr 8vo........ (Longmans) net 2/6 
Richardson (R. C.), West Point: the National Military Academy (Putnam) net 10/0 
Roberts (C.), The Chelsea Cherub, cr 8Vv0.............. . Richards) net 5/0 
son D.), The Supernatural in Modern English Fiction. .(Putnam) net 10/0 
Scheifley ( .), Brieux and Contemporary French Society, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 10/0 
Seeger (A.), Letters and Diary, cr 8VO.........-cecseeccsveees -(Coneeetit} net 5/0 
Selections from the Italian oets, intros. by E. Grillo, cr 8vo. (Blackie) net 7/6 
Selections from the Italian Prose Writers, intros. by EK. Grillo... joe net 7/6 
Sharnol (T.), Originality: a Study of the Creative Mind. .(T. W. Laurie) net 15/0 


Simpson (Ff. H.), An Adventure in a er 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Slater (A.), Estate Economic8, 8V0........0eeeeseeeecees (Constable) net 
Spurr (J.), Conscript “‘ Tich,” cr 8vO............ . (Chambers) net 
Streeter (B. H.) & others, Immortality : an Essayin Discovery. .(Macmillan) net 10/6 








Stuermer (Dr. H.), Two War Years in Cuptesieag (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Sub (The), by “ Taffrail,” cr 8vo............ .-(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Thorne (G.), Py Polluted SN, GP ORs sccccodseced Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Thurston (E. T.), . 1917, and other Verses, cr 8vo (C henmnen & Hall) net 3/6 
ee L. E.), True to Her Colours, cr 8vo.......... of Chambers) net 3/6 

Tilsley (J. F.), Cheerio! Some Soldier Yarns, cr 8vo.......... (Chambers) net 2/6 
Times Documentary History of War, Vol. LV., Pt. II.. .( Hodder & Stoughton) net 21/0 


Voice of Belgium (The): War Utterances of Cardinal Mercier. .(Burns & Oates) 2 
Wallace (E.), The Keepers of the King’s Peace, cr 8vyo....(Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Ward (J. G. W.), The World Drama in Revelation and History..(R. Scott) net 5/0 
Waugh (J. L.), Cute M‘Chey me, cr Svo........ (Chambers) net 2 
With the R.N.R., by * * Windlass,” cr 8VO.....-++--(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5 
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LIBERTY’S. 

YULE-TIDE 

CATALOGUE 
FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 








COCOA FOR “NERVES ” 


There are thousands of normally healthy men and women who 
nevertheless are burdened by this terrible modern bogy of ‘‘ Nerves,” 
which so often takes the form of Nervous Dyspepsia. 

In such cases attention to diet is essential, whatever other form 
of treatment be adopted. The digestive organs are not capable of 
dealing with ordinary food. Something is needed which will nourish 
the system with little digestive effort, and Savory & Moore’s Cocoa 
and Milk answers the purpose admirably. 

The Cocoa and Milk, made by Savory & Mooro’s special process, 
contains the essential elements of nutrition, and is in fact a Nerve 
Food. It is highly nourishing, sustaining, and soothing. But the 
quality which makes {t especially suitable for “‘ nervous ”’ cases is 
that it is perfectly easy of digestion, oven by the most delicate 
invalid. 

It requires neither sugar nor milk, and is made in a moment 
simply by adding hot water. 

TESTIMONY.—‘* The Cocoa is excellent. For the many who, like myself, 
cannot take tea or coffee, and for whom ordinary cocoa is too rich, your preparation 
must prove a great boon.” 


Tins, 2/6 and 1/6, of all Chemists and Stores, 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., 
Chemists to The King, 
143 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACGCASS AR 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered, Nothing else does this, Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 73., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1. 


OIL 


and 


A PRACTICAL PENSION POLICY 


for 


WOMEN WORKERS. 


* After the heat and turmoil ef the day, 
Tho sheltered haven of the peaceful years.” 


A loaflet entitled * After——,”’ giving full particulars of a new 
and attractive scheme, will be sent post free on application to the 
NATIONAL PFOVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 


TOTAL FUNDS - £21,405,644., 
| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, | 
LIMITED. 


HEAD { 
OFFICES 


DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 





£2 10/- Dividend will double your 
holding of War Stock and produce 
£100 new money for the War, 


Write for partioulars to 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CQ@Q., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 


or to any of its Agents. 
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IRISH 
COLLARS 
By s ‘mn tom en ; 
Majcotas oe ty poe! yokes & SHIRTS 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBISON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Plass BELFAST 


Samples and illustrated list post free 


HE MERSEY DOCKS and HARBOUR BOARD are prepared 
to receive Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security 
of their BONDS, at Interest at the rate of £5 7s. 6d. per centum, per annum, payable 
half-yearly, for periods as may be arranged. Communications to be addressed to 
A. DRANFIELD, Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpool. 
ALFRED CHANDLER, 
General Manager and Seerctary. 





Dock Office, Liverpool. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 
N EN VOLUNTEER MOTOR AMBULANCE DRIVERS 


urgently required for our Sections an the French Front. All rations and 
travelling expenses defrayed.—Call or write SECRETARY, British Ambulance 
Committee, 234 Bruton Strect, W. 1. 
ILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD.—Wanted in Jenuary 
next, a HISTORY MISTRESS, with English, if possible, as a subsidiary 
subject. Degree, or its equivalent, essential, and ‘lraining, or good cxperience. 
Salary £140.-Apply to the HEAD-MISTRUESS. 


OOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
January, a good experienced TEACHER, 


Wanted for The man to be 
replaced has taught senior History and Geography and Middle English; he has 
also controlled the boys’ games. Some amourt of reorganisation might, however, be 
effected to secure the serviees of a good man with a somewhat different list of subjects. 

Salary about £200, but experience and qualifications will be taken into account in 
definitely fixing the amount.— Apply, with copies of three testimonials, to the Clerk to 
the Governors, W. T. SILVESTER, 10 Victoria Street, Goole, before the end of 
the month, 

JFARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.— 

Required in April, GAMES and GYMNASTICS MISTRESS (Dartiord or 
Bedford). Good Lacrosse and Cricket required. 

Apply fully to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


|S letneemmnenta ELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Required. after Christmas, FRENCH MISTRESS. Honours Degree and knowledge 
of phonetics essential. Candffiates should have had experience, and should have 
spent some time in France. Salary £160, or aeeording to qualifications and experience, 
and £15 per annum war bonus.—Applicaticns to be rcnt Lefore Satuiday, Decamber 
ist, to Mr. O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from whom forms 
ot application may be obtained on receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 


} EQUIRED for GOVERNMENT WORK a number of well- 
educated ENGLISHWOMEN who can spc <3 and read RUSSIAN.—Apply 


in writing to Box W 99, c/o Willings, 125 Strand, W.C 

| IRECTOR OF STUDIES wanted by THE EDINBURGH 
ASSOCIATION FOR SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. Salary £250. 

—Applications to be lodged, on or before December 5th, with Professor SETH, 


’ 


University, Edinburgh, from whom particulars as to conditions and duties may Lo 


obtained. 

( PENING for SECRETARY and SOCIAL WORKER amungst 
men and Loys in industrial centre West of England.—Apply, stating previous 

experience, salary expected, and enclosing photograph, to ( HAIRMAN, Y.M.C.A., 

Bristol, 


LADY, D.Litt., with much experience, desires to PURCHASE 

& a gcod-class GIRLS’ SCHOOL (where she could take her boarders) in one of 
the Home Countics or within 76 miles of London. Good terms are offered for prompt 
negotiations. Amalgamation or Partnership would be considered.—Box 823, Tho 
Spectator, 1 Wellinzton Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, &c. 
ECTURES at 155 BROMPTON ROAD.— FRIDAY, November 


23rd, 3.30 p.m.: “* Man’s Progress through the Ages ""—** Atlantis,” Mrs. 
Powell. 'FUESDAY, November 27th, 8 p.m., on * ‘The Great Teachers of Humanity” 
—** Socrates, tlie Mystic,’’ Miss Bothwell-Gosse. Admission Free. 


R OYAL HOLLOWAY 


(WNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

THE LENT TERM begins on January 12th, 1918. ‘The College prepares Womcn 
Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a certair 
number of Bursaries of not more than £50, tenable for three years, will be offeree 
for Competition, in June, 1918. Inclusive fee £100 a year 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


COLLEG 


+e 


‘Royal Holloway Cunege 


ue BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
‘Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. ‘The Kt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 


ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hen. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 


Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scicntific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Cutécor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhead. ‘The College ttands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in 4 
Leautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begina in 

Cctober.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers ant 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. S2parate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Ion. Viscount Gladstone, the loa, 
and Rey, E, Lyttclton, D.D,—-Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


QovTH PORT COLLEGE. 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
'\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$87 Lansdowne Road, Lae <P omy: inion Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in ry College to become ‘Teach Gy ymnastics in Colleges and ——. 
Tho course of training extends over 2 + rm | includes Educational and Melical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hoekey, Lacrosse, Cricket, "Tennis, &e. 


RATTERSEA PHYSICAL TRAINING 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 8.W. 11. 


THREE YEARS’ TRAINING for yn of Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, 
Games, &c. Fee, £75 for the complete Cours 

ONE YEAR’S TRAINING in Swedish Remedial Exercises, Massage, &c. Fee 
from £25 

NEW i COURSES A see iv JANUARY, 1918. Full particulars on application 
to the SECRETARY. 
vy GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 

CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL ew my ay and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimmieg, Hygiene Anatomy, Physiology, 
Inclusive Fees £110 per annu 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 





COLLEGE 











‘1ARRINGTON’S, ” MILFORD-ON-SEA, HANTS.-—School of 

/ HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and of FRENCH. Diploma’d Mistress for 
complete course in Housewifery. French spoker outside D.E. classes: resident French 
Mistress. ‘Violin, plano, drawing, needlework. Numbers Strictly mee and social 
references expected. _Principal _Miss GERTRUDE LAWRAN 
recess. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. =e Coll 7 | ge Chairman: Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. +, aon = A. 3 Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information pre Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
TNHE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 

17 FINCHLEY ROAD, ST. JOHN'S WOOD, N.W.8. 

YHE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL (opened as an experiment) offers a 
first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Operale Classes, 
Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singiag, Draw- 
ing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry and Handicrafts. 
Boarders taken for training to Practical Housework combined with higher Education. 
Co-cducation during 1 Pre paratory ‘Age. — Branch School at 2 Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 




















NARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially ay training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life Individual 

ome egy Long or short courses. gs. per annum. Courses may 
begin any date 

ilustrated prospectus of RIDL EY-PEAKE, _Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 
(PTBQOK, LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive ra gi 

Vegetables, Fruit, and Rock Gardening. Full eoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Succeases in Examinations. Beekee ee pil 
cetetng, 2 Dou “pres serving.— —For illustrated pompetes apply PRINCIPALS. 


From 60 





houses. Flowers, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
o -B.: bb. BrSee 
PREPARES PUPILS FOR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
NAVY (Special Entry 17}-183), 

LONDON MATRIG., &e. 


In September, 1916, FOR WOOLWICH, 4 SENT UP—-4 PASSED. 


M.A., 


M®: 


In Deoomber, 1915, FOR WOOLWICH, SANDHURST AND QUETTA, 
6 SENT UP—6 PASSED. 
Apply— 


STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals { Miss BRENDA NIGH'TINGALE, M.A., London. 
PA's | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
_LEC TURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
G H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


H ? 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Gixls. Teie. 





“ Watford 616.” 


\COTLAND. —ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID. | ~ 
LOTHIAN. Equable climate. Beautilully situated in its own grounds. 
‘Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older girls 


may specialize in Langua - _ Art, Domestic Science. All games, riding, 
swimming. Resident Pupi 
"Prospectus, ie, from the PRINCIPALS. 
) ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
4 First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, a, Riding. ‘Speci alities— Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge it required. Resident Matron. 





| Fiesta SCHOOL, HINDHEAD: 
Prospectus on application to to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 

—— 5 Wak : Grayshott. 

§ *: FELIX SCHOOL, 


SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumo Term, September 25th to oo 18th. 
Head-Mistreas—Miss L. SILCO 


persey me ZADIES' COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
pA Fe etry Hk A gp 
apply to Mie G00 





ity ; games, &c., in own gro’ ; sea bathing.-— 
B.A. (Loadon), Priacipal. - 





> pr moderate ; good and liberal ° 
Prospectus 








Modern 
Kink. 





Limited, 























ion to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Sct 
| College (Historical — * 
YUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. .—Principa als : - Miss 
, Cricket, _ Swimming, &e L 
| cen 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
USES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
nee. o Classical Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thoro' Educati 
nes. 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Head-Mistress ; Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
elder girls wishing to Specialize in French and Domestic Science. 
with thorough education for Gentlenen's Daughters onl re charge of Children 
PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


. Bap pt SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Tripos) and of = Maria Grey Training Coll 
at a 470 Harrow. ’ — 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—TYirst-rate 
lly built for a School. Large Playing-flelds and 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Tenn 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
84 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Puqeestion fos & Universities ; ing Scholarship. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOU 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class ing School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
pos, Sion on moderna 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
Tennis, Hockey, 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
— air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEV EDON, SOMERSET. = htful Home School, 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached ‘bo house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


Special attention to 


languages. English, Art, —. Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 gul ineas a domed on - 
‘BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Special Entry, November, 1917. No Nomination required. Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, 


ADETS for the R.N.R. 





and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opens 15th January, 1918. 
Age of entry, 13} up to 15. Terms £30 per annum.—Apply Messrs. DEVITT and 
MOORE, anagers, t Fenchurch Bulldings, E.C. 3. 
EK ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. oe Army and Engineering Classes. Physical 
Drill company for th ag t a Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


0 VER . © 2 & 3B €& &. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS and ONE for DAY 
BOYS will be offered at the end of November. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 


NWUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). 
Motor from Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding 
Houses (1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400ft. above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A. or from the » CLERK, 53, Palace Street, 
= MICHAEL’ NS _ COLLEGE, TENBURY. 
An EXAMINATION for election to > TWO SCHOLARSHIPS for Commoners 
non-Choristers) under 11 years of age, of the annual value of 25 guineas each, tenable 
or 4 years, will be held in December.—Applications must reach the WARDEN 
not later than December 8th. 


PHE LEYS SCHOOL, “CAMBRIDGE. 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS ond. EXHIBITIONS (£60 -£15) December. 


Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR. 























AUTHORS, “TYPEWRITI NG, &o. 


4 he TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Moiton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quate prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introduct lons given. 
PXPEws RITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
W.O. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING. SHORTH ND, FRENCH, MIMEOGRAPHING (Agenda, Appeals, 
Balance Sheets, Cards, Circulars, Programmes, Reports, Testimonials, &e., , KC.) 


rpy.o AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS, submit your works 
(Literature, Lyrics—Music) Fe eye on terms which will ensure you 
a reasonable chance of success —KIBBLE & Co., Music and Literary Publishers, 
18 Berners Street, London, W.1. 
UTHORS.—A Publisher wishes to get into communication 
with Authors (known or unknown) with a view to purchasing MANUSCRIPTS 
of FULL-LENGTH NOVELS. Authors willing to sell their copyrights outright for 
ysrompt cash, Pease wt “ FICTION,” c/o F. Maitland Griffiths, 34 Maiden Lane 
Strand, London, W.C.2 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be € pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (irce of charge) prospee 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
‘The age of the pupil district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


(\HOIcE OF AND 


Advice free of change will be given 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND’ 50., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel, Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
yl looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
Schools or a3 GOVERNESSES in Private Fawillies. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 

















SCHOOLS 


TUTORS. 
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AGENCY FOR WOMEN | TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 

Under the managemert of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association ‘of Assistant- Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Registrar —Miss AL ICE M. FOUNTAIN. 








‘NCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) rel reliable 
S information respecting Schools, ‘Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their —. (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
wr of fees, &c.), to 
— Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largeiy responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Gine—e-) 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


‘HOTELS, ‘HYDROS, 


owUvUz & »>EY¥ © 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, nr, 





&c. 


ar DS Oo, 
TEIGNMOUTH. 


MAXIMUM OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 
For rest and change in quiet and 
beautiful country surroundings, 


For illustrated ‘Prospectus write PROPRIETOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OFFEE instead of Tea, in accordance with the desire of the 
Food Controller—6 a fine quality, Whole Berry, 11s, carriage paid, 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 
10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, _London, 


SERENE HOUSE of PEACE whero tired, 
“a people may obtain what they need. 
NEWHAVEN, COMBE-IN-TE IGNHE AD, TEIGNMOUTH. 


E QUITABLE REVERSIONARY | ~ SOCIETY, 
U 


E.C, 3. 





nervy, and 


INTEREST 

4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
ROHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS anl GRANTS LOANS 

thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIBS, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 

EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 
Register states terms, &c., and is illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Sc hola stic, Clerical, aa d Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
W.C. 2. Telegrams: “ Triform, xm, Westrand, London.” Telephone : 1854 Gerrard. 
RE LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisu_ Port. Limerick. IRts 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchlefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 





Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Golde n, Silve r, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
sent on app a al. Direct from the LAC E 8c HOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork, Old lac laces mended and cleaned. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per 
tooth pinned on vulcanite, 23. on silver, 33. on gold, 83. on platinum. Cash by 
return or offer. SATISFACTION GUARAN TEED by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


RTICLES OF JEWELLE RY, any desoription (broken or 

4% otherwise), bought. Cash by return or offer made on examination, as it is 

impossible to estimate value without. Highest market value guaranteed, If offer 
not mw: P —F , goods returned post free. Strictly genuine. 

N & CO., 694A MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. Estd. 
it ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 
explains very = arly the value of any artificial teet!. 
BE. LEW ris, 29 NDON STREET ET, SOU" THPORT, 


_'NDON STREET, SOUTH LANCS. 
}LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer n 1ade -—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. LEstd. 100 years, 


050 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
re. copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learnto Earn) 
by writing to CRAVE N PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London, 


Now and After. 


1850. 





‘Ko BOOTS vis 


supply, you should cherish 
and wear them to the last. 


short 
i. & 


in 
your 
After the War, thousands of fighting 
men who have tested ‘ K’ Boots on the 
field will insist on ‘K’s. for civil life. 
Your need and theirs will then be met 
by RECONSTRUCTION OUTPUT. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wr SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 
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Chae 07 
THE URIC ACID 
QUESTION. 
HOW TO ESCAPE GOUTY SUFFERING. 





Urie Acid, which scientists now agree is the direct responsible 
agent for all the pain and inflammation, the stiffness and lame- 
ness, of that widely prevalent series of disorders known as gouty 
ailments, is a chemical substance that is being constantly formed 
in the human system in a perfectly normal manner, as a result of 
the wonderful processes of breaking down of old and building up 
of new tissues that are continually going on in the body. 

Now, uric acid, being a harmful substance, is, under ordinary 
conditions of health, removed by nature from the system just as 
quickly as its formation takes place, and so long as this removal 
continues no evil results from uric acid formation. 

Circumstances may occur, however, which interfere with this 
natural process. Owing to errors in diet, over-indulgence, lack of 
exercise, or some other fortuitous circumstance, uric acid may be 
formed in greater quantity than the liver and kidneys can destroy 
and eliminate; or, with only a normal] output of uric acid, these 
organs may not be to perform their allotted duties satis- 
factorily owing to weakness or impairment, and as a consequence 
the uric aeid remains in the system, enters the blood, accumulates, 
impregnates the muscles, invades the ligaments, cartilages, and 
joints, pierces the nerve sheaths, permeates the skin, enters the 
organs, and so produces inevitably and eventually one or other oi 
the many well-known manifestations of gouty suffering. 


able 


THE CHIEF URIC ACID AILMENTS 
In passing through the blood uric acid enters into chemical 
combination with some of its constituents, and an insoluble 


chemical compound—urate of soda—is formed. This appears as 
beautifully white, very sharply pointed crystals, and it is these 
harmless-looking and deadly little piercing atoms that are the 
cause of all the terrible physical torture, the burning, acute 
agony, the mental distress and irritability, the dull, never-ceasing 
pain, the stiffness and crippling, enlargement of joints, that are 
the invariable—the ine .vitable—concomitants of all forms of gouty 
ailments, and especially of those most prevalent disorders—acute 
and chronic gout, gouty rheumatism, gouty eczema, kidney stone, 
gravel, sciatica, and neuritis. 

All attempts at remedying any of these gouty complaints are 
necessarily futile that do not attack and act directly upon the 
uric acid itself. To relieve the pain of gout, the pain-provoking 
cause must be completely removed. So long as uric acid in excess 
remains in the human system, so long must gouty suffering torture 
its victim. 


REAL RELIEF. 


There is one remedy that, admittedly, 
clear the system of uric acid, and that is the one so long and 
favourably known to doctors and to gouty sufferers generally as 
Bishop’s Varalettes. They are composed of the most powerful 
uric acid solvents and eliminants of acid known, and 
regarded by the medical profession as the one reliable remedy for 
gout in all its forms and stages. Bishop’s Varalettes are recog- 
nised by gouty sufferers as the one safeguard that can protect 
them from threatened attacks of their relentless enemy, uric acid. 

The medicinal action of Bishop’s Varalettes is confined entirely 
to neutralising, dissolving, and eliminating uric acid. Bishop's 
Varalettes obviate the results of over-formation of uric acid by 
immediately removing any excess that may form and so prevent- 
ing accumulations. Thus a timely dose of Bishop’s Varalettes will 
avert what might otherwise prove to be a serious attack of gout. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are a necessity to every gouty subject. From 
thirty-five to forty are the critical years for gout, and the adoption 
of the Varalette habit at this time of life will be an effective 
preventive against the formation of the gouty habit. They are not 
depressants of the heart or nervous system. They cannot disturb 
digestion or cause any harmful effects. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are convenient in use, pleasant to take, and 


possesses the power to 


uric aie 


suitable for the most delicately constituted of either sex. They 
are entirely free from all poisonous and harmful drugs, as 
colechicum, mercury, iodides, and salicylates, and their long- 


continued use when necessary can produce none but beneficial 
results. 


THE DIET PROBLEM. 

The whole subject of dietary in gout is dealt with very fully in 
a booklet recently issued. A great deal of unnecessary worry will 
be saved the gouty by a perusal of this booklet. 

They will not need to be constantly thinking of what they may, 
eat and of what they must not eat. It is all plainly classified and 
arranged for them in this booklet, a copy of which will be sent 
post free on application to the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, 
Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 
48 Spelman Street, London, E.1. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials at 1s. 2d., 
2s, 3d., and 5s. 6d. (twenty-five days’ treatment), or may be had 
direct from the makers, as above 
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WELFARE ON WHEELS. 


The Salvation Army has in the War Zones a Fleet of 
Motor Ambulances. Each Car is manned by Salvationists 
who comfort the wounded in their extremity. 


Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, G.B.E.,C.V.0. &c. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of the British Red Cross Society, recently 


wrote in the ‘‘ Times” :-— 


“It is almost invidious to mention any names when all are doing so splendidly, 
but perhaps I may acknowledge especially the good work of the Salvation Army 
Cars. 

“We value very highly, not only their cars, but also the men who are sent with 
them, who have a marked influence for good upon all with whom they come in 








contact.” 


Funds are Urgently Needed to Extend our War Service. 





Cheques should be made payable to GENERAL BOOTH, crossed “ Bank of England 
Law Courts Branch, War Fund a/c,’’ and sent to him at QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 








Motor Cycles are 
maintaining at the 
Front the high 


reputation they 
| hold at 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., 


| 
Ltd., 








| ARCHITECTURE 


| The “archite.ture"” of the new peace type Austin will be one of its chief 
characte istics—not alone in the grace and refinement of body design, 

but of. engine ani other working parts, The climination of the 
superfluous—the sim;lficat'on of the essential will make the esgine 


A pipe of this excellent mixture gives a welcome a lift » ot the new 20 h.p. one of the ‘‘cleanest” products of modern motor car 
to mind and body, and —_the touchstone of good } design. Book your Austin now for early rotation delivery a‘ter the war. 
tobacco—there is no reaction afterwards THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO.,LD., 


; . | 5@. 
Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell & Son, | 478-4€3 Oxford St., London, W.1. 
Branch of the Imperial Tota:co Co.(of Great Britain @ircland),Lid Glasgow | Telephone : Mayfair 6230. 
Telegrams: “ Austinctte, Wesdo, London.” 











King's Head is stronger Both are sold at 9}d. per oz | Works: Northfie'd, Birmingham 
7 Also at Manchester, Norwi.h, and Paris, 
Ci ttes 
(Medium) 


2 forl 0; 9x20 


154 Cardboard Boxes of 50-1/94 
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THE FOURTH CHRISTMAS 


The coming Christmas will be the fourth that. many of the British Priscners of 
War will have spent in captivity, and may it be the last! Let us help to make 
their jot as cheerful as possible, if only as some recognition of the sacrifices they 
have made for their country. How can this be done? By sending a donation 


i British Prisoners of War | 
Food Parcels and Clothing Fund 


(Registered under the War Charities Act) 


towards the cost of the Special Christmas Parcels for the Prisoners— 
now nearly 1,500—under its care. The regular food yarcels alone have kept our 
countrymen from actual starvation. £8 the food supplied to them is, besides being 
unpalatable quite inadequate for their sustenance. $9 percent. of the parcels safely 
reach their destination, and are n cst g1ateiully acknowledged by their recipients 


FUNDS ARE GREATLY NEEDED 


as the enormous rise in the price of all commodities and packingmaterials 
(the actual packing is acne by a voluntary staj{) haa more than doubled our 
expenditure. 

Regular sulscribers («ny cmunt) or adopters (particulars on application to the 
Hon. Secretary) weuld be ncst welecne. Cheques, cte., should be addressed to 


Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. Treasurer, 25 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 7. 


Send for a copy of “*‘A VISIT TO SWITZERLAND IN 
WAR TIME,” by Christine Knowles, price 7d., post free. This 
booklet (published in aid of the Fund) contains reproductions of 


interesting photographs of LPritish Prisoners interned in Switzerland. 


COMMAND OF THE SEA 


Do we really appreciate what the position of Britain and her Allies 
would be if the British Navy lost the ‘‘ Command of the Sea” ? 
Since the time the Grand Fleet silently took up its War Stations in 
the North Sea, rendering the German High Seas Floet impotent, 
the ships have faithfully performed their allotted tasks in the face 
of all dangers. In the Outer Seas, also, the work of the Royal 
Navy has been the mainstay of tho Allied Cause, 

Many of our brave sailors have fallen into the hands of the enemy 
in the performance of their duty, and have had to endure the greatest 
hardships in captivity. 

Since May, 1915, the Royal Navy Prisoners have been entirely 
in the care of the 


Ladies Emergency Committee 


of the 


(President: Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 
Substantial parcels of foodstuffs are sent weekly to those in Germany and Anstria’ 
supplemented by bread, pocket-money, and tohacco; also parcels of clothes at 
intervals. The men in Turkey receive money weekly with which to buy necessaries, 
also tobacco. The gratitude expressed by the Prisoners in their acknowledgments 
shows how much they appreciate the effort to alleviate their sufferings. 

This branch of the work is greatly hampered for want of Funds. The normal 
expenditure Is very considerably increased owing to the continual rise in the price 
of all commodities and materials, 

Donations (cheques payable to the Committce) will be gratefully received by the 
Hon. Secretary, 


56 QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


Regular Subscribers (any amount) wil! be welcome. 








THE. CHURCH ARMY 
has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 


COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payablo 
Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


Prebendary 
Street, 


to 
Bryanston 


MHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN- SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 





PaTRON: H.M. THe Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NEKVE INJURIES ARE LN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
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A Nation in Rags 


“ RATHER THAN FACE the Austro-German occu- 
pation,” says the writer of Chapter CXVIII. in The 
Times Illustrated History and Encyclopedia of the War, 
“and expose their womenfolk to the treatment to which 
they were almost certain to be subjected if they fell into 
the invaders’ hands, all the Serbian population gathered 
together what little household gocds it could and took to 
et. sa 

“ The road which the multitude had to travel was always 
rough; for a great part of its way it lay through and over 
rugged mountains, often by paths dangerous at any time. 

. . The crowning burden was the fact that the weather 
was most bitter, heavy snow falling for many days. . .:. 
It seems as if no detail which could add to the horror of the 
march was omitted. . . . Immense nuinbers of people died 
Jrom sheer exposure, from weakness and hunger, merely 
lying down on the road to die.” 


The remnant who reached the coast were famished, 
destitute, and half naked. The representatives of the 
Serbian Relief Fund met them and furnished them as far 
as possible with clothing, blankets, food, and medical aid, 
and afterwards accompanied the various shiploads of 
refugees to Corsica and elsewhere. 


The expatriated Serbs look to US for the restoration to 
them of their country and their national life. They are 
a proud, indomitable people, and wish to depend upon 
our charity not a moment longer than is necessary. Mean- 
while to support and clothe them and educate their children 
and to feed the Serbian prisoners of war is a sacred obligation 
laid upon each and all of us. 


THE SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


is discharging this obligation for YOU 
as far as its means will permit. 





The winter is upon us and parcels of cast-off suits, 
overcoats, socks, warm underwear, serge, calico, shirtings, 
and blouse lengths would be welcomed; also boots and 
shoes for men, women, and children. But the need of more 
money is also insistent. 


£50,000 


is wanted to “carry on” during the Winter. 


Send a Donation, great or small, to the Earl of Plymouth, 
to whom all Cheques and Postal Orders should be mad: payable 


Parcels of clothing should be addressed to Mrs. Carrington 


Wilde, 


Only Address : 


SERBIAN RELIEF FUND, 


& Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7. 
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Hidden Food 
Waste. 


HERE are two kinds of food waste—the 
kind you see and the kind you do not. 


Owing to lack of assimilation, or in simple 
words “ food-waste-in-the-body,” a ‘large proportion 
of the nation’s food is being lost. There is one food 
substance which will convert this waste into nourish- 
ment. ‘That food substance has been proved to 
possess body-building powers equal to from 1o to 
20 times the amount taken. Its name 1s Bovril. 








If you take Bovril you can eat less food and still be sure 
of being properly nourished. Here is a striking confirmation 
of the well-known, body-building, food-saving powers of 
Bovril. 


“ The addition of a small teaspoonful of 
Bovril to the diet as a peptogenic before 


meals leads to more thorough digestion 
and assimilation and thus saves food. 


“ The diet may be then cut down from 
4 to § and the body still be adequately 
nourished.” 











From the review by the “ Medical Times” of the investigations 
on Food Economy conducted by Dr. J. Campbell, while Food 
Expert to the Metropolitan Campaign for Food Economy. 


Adopt this simple way of 
saving the nation’s food: 

Take a cup of Bovril as soup 
before meals or use Bovril in 
the kitchen in your cookery. 
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wanted for a great purpose 


An Announcement by 
The Field-Marshal Viscount French, O.M., 
Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C.B., Colonel John Ward, M.P., 


Honorary Trustees of “Comrades of the Great War.” 


thing shines out like a torch in the night, the 

splendid comradeship of officers and men. 
That this precious treasure should be dissipated 
would be a national calamity. Upon it must be 
built a greater and a finer Britain; a dignified and 
lasting order instead of disruption and discontent. 
To this noble end ‘‘ Comrades of the Great War”’ 
has been founded by the fighting men themselves. 
The objects of ‘‘ Comrades of the Great War’”’ 
are: to perpetuate the memory of glorious deeds ; 
to bind man to man, above all to cheer the lonely ; 
to comfort the sorrowful, to help the widow and 
the orphan of the heroic dead. The blind men, 
the maimed men, the shattered men, the 
isolated ones, the neglected ones—these are the 
sailors and soldiers, whether officers or men, whom 
‘*Comrades of the Great War’’ will seek out and 
assist as their own brothers. 


One night, before an attack, an officer and a 
private were watching the splendid affection and 
comradeship between officers and 
A men. Every man of that battalion 
Great Idea was ready to ‘lay down his life for 
Born on his friend.’’ Touched by the scene 
the the officer said to the private: ‘‘What 
Battiefield. a tragic pity it would be if these 
fellows should lose sight of each 
other after the war—if all this magnificent friend- 
ship should go to waste. Is there no way by 
which we can perpetuate this comradeship for 
our country’s sake?’’ And amid the roar of the 
guns officer and man determined to found a great 
League which should bind together for life all who 
have fought for Britain. 


And now this conception has taken concrete 
form. A band of officers and men have already 
founded the framework of the Great League and 
these are their aims: 


To perpetuate the memory and story of the 
gallant men and women who died for their country. 


To perpetuate the spirit of comradeship, patriot- 
ism, and devotion which has characterised the 
Naval and Military Forces of the Empire, and to 
foster these qualities in the rising generation. 


To establish in every Town and Village Posts 
or Branches, so that no fighting man may ever be 
lonely or neglected, and where officers and 
men can meet to renew the comradeship of the 
sea, the crater, the trench, and the desert. 


A MID all the havoc and pity of the war one 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





To press the claims of discharged 
sailors and soldiers to State and 
public employment; to enlist the 
co-operation of employers for the 
same object. 

pensions for discharged 


The 
Objects of 
** Comrades 
of the War.”’ 


To secure adequate 
Sailors and Soldiers. 
To enable any sailor or soldier to secure his 
rights quickly. 
This is the great National Cause to which we 
invite you to set your hand. 
There will be a difficult and critical 


A time after the war. Five million 
Critical fighting men will be demobilised ; 
Time. huge munition works will need time 


for adaptation to peace purposes. No 
matter how earnestly the Government may work 
to guard the interests of the men it is beyond the 
power of the State machine to take proper action 
in every case. Should economic or social disrup- 
tion occur the war will be lost as surely as if we 
lost it upon the battlefield. ‘‘ Comrades of the 
Great War”’ will prove the most vital force for 
good in the Realm. Banded together they will all 
work for their country’s welfare, because they are 
the men who have fought for the Empire. 
For all these objects funds are urgently needed. 


Will you heip the men to help themselves? Will 
you make the splendid determin:ztion 


The Men that no man who hasfought for you 

that and your home shail ever feel that 
Fought. Britain has forgotten him. 

These are the men who have fought 

at Mons, and at Jutland, in Mesopotamia or 


Palestine, and on the Flanders ridges—the men 
about whom you have so often said in your heart: 
‘‘T will leave no stone unturned to bring them all 
the happiness I can.”’ 

Here is your opportunity. We invite you to 
become one of the founders of ‘‘ Comrades of the 
Great War’’; to enrol as one willing to help in 
your own district ; to give a house or a room for 
the ‘‘Comrades.’”’ We appeal to the men and 
women of England to establish ‘‘ Comrades of the 
Great War’’ on a permanent basis. With a full 
sense of our responsibilities to the Nation we 
invite you to send a cheque and thus erect the 
noblest monument to all those who have fought or 
have died in the War. 








Amongst the first list of Subscribers, 


undertaken to find Annual-Subscriptions are :— 

Charles Cain, Esq. . .£10,000 Major David Davies, M.P. 

Denaby & Cadeby ” Main Sir Alfred Mond . 
Collleries 5,000 | Major Gordon Wa tney . 





A Soldier's Friend 


Clan Line of Steamers, ‘Ltd. ; 
on ee A. Percy Eccles, Esq. .. 


sooo 
Alfred H. Read, Esq. 
The first aon of £1,000 include :— 
Soldier's Friend Lord Tredegar 
Sir James Horlick W.C.Whinery, Esq. 
H. Tate, Esq. 


Lord Leconfield 
Lord Furness 
Col, Wilfrid Ashley, M.P. 


eae i. 


Cheques should be made payable to Capt. ' 
1, ane 


the Great War,” 98, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Ltd., or London City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Donors, or those who have guaranteed or 


G.W. Blundell, Esq 
F, Samuelson, Esq 
The Hon. Charles Meayer, (W.S 


“Comrades of 
crossed Lloyds Bank, 


-» £5,000 

-» §,000 ap ong 
» §&,000 

-» §,000 

+» 2,000 


& Jd. & 


haneaind 


t. 


5A) 








as 


= 
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TRAFFORD PARK ESTATES, LTD. 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS. 
AFTER WAR FACILITIES. 








The Twenty-first Ordinary General Meeting of the Share- 
holders of this Company was held at Manchester yesterday. 

Mr. Marsmatt Srevens, the Chairman, presided, supported by 
Mr. J. H. Batrour Browye, K.C., Mr. Henry McNie, Mr. 
Tomas G. Mettors, and Mr. Hersert H. Twinine, Directors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, first referred to the loss sustained by the deaths of Sir 
Watrse Royse and Sir Jossrpn Lyons, whose places on the Board 
had been filled by Mr. T. G. Me.tors and Mr. H. H. Twinina. 

The Dividend of 5 per cent. would absorb £31,112, leaving 
£54,766 to be carried forward. 

Every Roof the Company owns covers active employment, and 
if an additional million pounds worth of buildings could now be 
provided they would immediately be let to advantage. 

Amongst the Developments rcported the Chairman stated that 
an Agreement had been entered into with the Ministry of Food 
to provide for the insulation of a huge warehouse which the 
Company was constructing to be used for cold storage, with a 
capacity for 10,000 tons of frozen meat, or other produce requiring 
cold and cool storage. 

The £30,000 of the Company’s Railway Debentures issued since 
the last Meeting were largely over applied for by the Share- 
holders. 

The Shareholders have the satisfaction of knowing that what 
they have accomplished in Trafford Park will greatly assist 
Manufacturers to successfully sclve the great problem which is 
set them to keep up the position of industrial England in face of 
the coming intensive world Trade competition. 

This is no light task, and it is time the difficulties were faced. 

Trafford Park can help in the creation of new industries and in 
the substitution of up-to-date for antiquated methods. 

Nature having provided ideal conditions in the way of level 
land with sound foundations overlying the Water bearing Red 
Sandstone in the heart of Industrial England, the property is 
equipped by us with every traffic facility. 

In Lancashire alone we have one-eighth of the population of 
England largely—if not mainly—dependent upon international 
trade, and preducing more than one-half of our exported Manw 
factured products. 

A century ago the district provided practically the whole of 
the world’s requirement of most manwfactured products passing 
oversea, and having that monopoly we were so careless of trans- 
port facilities that we required international customers to come 
to us inland for their supplies. 

A generation since the competition of producers in other 
countries had rendered it necessary for some of our industries to 
be contiguous to deep water in order to hold. their own, so we 
scratched a waterway to the Sea, and thus provided the most 
important transport facility without which the heavier trades of 
this district would not have survived. 

In the near future the exercise of economy in transport will be 
as requisite for our Cotton Manufacturers and for our other 
high-class producers as it has been for some years for the heavier 
trades, and it will be found fortunate indeed in the coming 
struggle that right in the heart of the Manufacturing District 
Docks are provided available to regular lines of Steamers to trade 
with all the principal ports of the World. 

Our port, which is destined for great things, is already the 
fourth—if not the third—in the United Kingdom, from the point 
of view of the Importer and Exporter of General Merchandise, 
although Manchester Shippers are as yet unable, because of the 
Conference arrangements between the Steamship lines, to Ship 
at Manchester three fourths of the Manchester Goods which are 
exported. 

Having provided Docks, the next essential for the equipment 
of the new port was to provide facilities at or as near to those 
Docks as was practicable so that Manufacturers and other 
Traders would be enabled to obtain raw materials at a minimum 
of expense from the importing Steamers and to Manufacture or 
stock there, and distribute at minimum cost both Inland and 
Overseas. 

The provision of this facility is our “raison d’étre,” and most 
of you know it led me to retire from the management of the Ship 
Canal to accomplish this purpose. 

The Canal Company and this Company mutually provided the 
“charter” by agreeing to connect every part of the Manchester 
Docks with every part of Trafford Park by what in effect is— 
for this purpose—a free Railway, the traffic being hauled in 
wagons provided for the purpose for the nominal charge of 6d. 
per ton. 

This arrangement was made for all time with the knowledge 
that the accommodation and services could not be provided for 
Gd. per ton, but that the facility would bring revenue in the 
shape of Canal Toll to the Canal Co. ‘and in Ground Rent to 
this Company. 

Experience has abundantly proved the wisdom of the arrange- 
ment, with the result that the Canal Co. has largely increased 
its trade and consequently its revenue thereby, and we have a 
development facility of great value to ourselves and of the 
groatest value to our Traders. 

Traffic hauled between the Park and the Docks has paid more 
¢han £50,000 in Ship Canal Toll during the last twelve months. 





Like all Land Development Companies we carry out the 
requisite roadmaking, drainage, and other ordinary improvement 
work, but where their work ends ours only really commences, for 
we arrange facilities to enable our Traders to be economically 
supplied with Electricity, Gas, Water, and Transport, and to 
such an extent do we cover the work usually undertaken by the 
District Councils that upon the major portion of the Estate the 
rates are only 3s. 8d. in the £, and are on the downward grade. 

But where large traffic is concerned all this is trifling as com- 
pared with the great facility we acquired by obtaining the full 
Parliamentary powers of a Railway Company and by operating 
our Railway in the best intorests of our Traders instead of being 
drawn into the conventional rut of British Railway management. 

Our Statutory Railway communicating with all Main Lines 
serving the district directly and freely connects with every works 
upon the Estate, forming the largest composite Railway traffic 
system of this description in the World. 

We and our Traders already have more than forty miles of 
Railway track to which we are continuously adding, and our 
General Merchandise trafic, which we can claim to have 
created, exceeds that of mest of the Main Line Companies of 
the country; in fact, excepting for the Main Line Companies 
which serve our district, and which participate in our traffic, 
there are only four or five Railways in England with a greater 
general merchandise traffic than is conveyed over our Railway in 
Trafford Park. 

Our Traders are not restricted by us as to rates. On the con- 
trary, we exercise our influence as a Statutory Railway Co. to 
obtain the best terms which existing legislation provides for the 
conveyance of their traffic to and from inland destinations. 

The facilities we have provided necessarily cost much, and we 
have expended more than half a million of money in the develop- 
ment of our property. 

We can now confidently report to you that all our ventures 
have been justified; they have provided the most highly developed 
sites for the establishment of works in this country if not in 
the World. 

A Government Special Trade Commission from Canada recently 
visited the United Kingdom, France, and Italy with a view to 
the development of shipping facilities, and in their Report just 
published they state “The wonderful development of the Trafford 
Park Estate promised to place Manchester in a unique position 
for handling and storing goods.” 

What more satisfactory testimonial can we desire? 

So much for our own work. But there is a great deal of further 
preparation essential in this Country befere British Manufac- 
turers can compete upon even terms with Manufactureres in 
other Countries. 

Our British Railway Rates for General Merchandise Traffic 
are for the most part Fifty per cent. higher than those charged to 
Manufacturers in competing countries. 

An effective General Merchandise Railway service is to bos 
obtained in Great Britain at no greater cost to the Trader than 
in Germany or elsewhere, and—paradoxical as it may appear— 
without necessitating any reduction of the Railway Shareholders’ 
Dividend. 

As evidence of this it costs traffic more to maintain a Central 
Goods Station in any large town—without providing a single ser- 
vice there—than it costs for the whole of the railway service and 
accommodation in Trafford Park, including shunting, marshal- 
ling, invoicing, and conveyance. 

General Merchandise Railway Traffic is for the most part suffi- 
ciently conveyed in this country at no greater cost than is expended 
upon like conveyance on the Continent. 

Substitute Railway facilities like those of Trafford Park in 
place of the conventional English Station upon any British Main 
Line, that Main Line Company will then obtain more in the 
aggregate for Conveyance, when charging the low Continental 
rates, than when chafging the present rates for the same traffic 
conveyed a like distance between two large Town stations. 

Where is the Statesman sufficiently in authority who will deal 
with this most important of reforms, the statesman who will seek 
to understand the subject and to take action upon it in the 
interests of the Traders of this Country ? 

Where is our Minister of Commerce ? 

Mr. Batrour Browne, K.C., in seconding the adoption of the 
Report, also referred to the Railway problem. 

It had always seemed to him a curious idea that there should 
be antagonism between the Railway Companies and their Cus- 
tomers, the Public, and that it was necessary, in what Parlia- 
ment calls “‘ its wisdom,” to establish a Special tribunal called 
the Railway and Canal Commission to prevent Railway Com- 
panies injuring the trade of the country. 

Railway Transit is a trade, and no trade can be managed 
except by business men, and it is a ludicrous idea that a Court 
of Law can manage the business of the Railways of England. 

At the present time we know that the railways are in the hands 
of the State, and we know that a special Committee has been 
appointed by the President of the Board of Trade to consider the 

hole question of the future of railways. There are thirteen 
million pounds invested in our railways, and some of it not 
wisely. There are about One million people who hold stocks in 
them, and are, therefore, interested in the Dividends. It is 
obvious that the working expenses and labour bill of railway 
Companies must be enormously increased, and that will lead to 
an increase, and not a“decrease, of railway rates for mer- 
chandise to the detriment of the trade of the Country already 
suffering from rates higher than those charged on Continental 
railways if the old system is to continue. 

He was not in favour of the railways being taken over by the 
State. He thinks the State would work them badly, and that they 
might be used for political instead of for trade purposes, but 
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something drastic must be done. He did .not like the idea of 
subsidising the Companies, for that can only be done by putting 
the hand of the State into the pocket .of the Taxpayer, ; 

The roads of the Country are administered by public bodies; 
why not the iron roads ? Why should not the State purchase the 
railroads from the Companies and lease them to the Companies 
to work? By that means the Government could put by Covenant 
stringent and drastic conditions on the Companies in favour of 
trade, and so regulate railways in the public interest without the 
cumbrous, expensive and foolish machinery of a Court of Law. 

That, too, would place a large amount of capital in the hands 
of the Companies, and he thought it would bring about a unity 
ef working these continuous roads which is as essential as the 
unity which the Prime Minister has been insisting on with the 

llies. 

“ that way the Railways would be gainers and the Traders 
protected. With fair play the Traders of this Country can hold 
their own against the Industrial armies of the World. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 

Lorp Asusurton, the retiring Director, was re-elected a Director. 

Messrs. Jones, Crewpson, and Youartr were re-appointed auditors. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 35, New Bond 


Strect, W:1, on TUESDAY, December 4th, and Three Following Days, at one o'clock 
precisely, 
. VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising the property of Major H. E. Du C. Norris, 
the White House, Lower Basildon, Berkshire ; the property of the Rev. R. Wood 
Samuel, of the Chapel Royal, Savoy ; the property of the late Richard Blunt Mitchell, 
Ksq., 17 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh ; thé property of the Most Hon. Caroline Anne, 
Marchioness of Ely (deceased), late of Eyersley Park, Winchmore Hill, N. (sold by 
order of the Executors); the property of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, G.0.B., 
G.C.M.G.; the property of Mrs. Cameron, 36 Carlton Hill, N.W.; the property of 
the late James Welch, Esq., 3 Waverley Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W.; the property 
of Mrs. Wilson, 7 Abercorn Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W.; and other propertics, 
including a collection of books, principally of travel, and relating to the Cotonica, 
America, Australia, South Africa, &c.; Granger and Noble Biographica! History of 
England, extended to 20 vol. and extra-illustrated ; topographical and historical 
works; first editions of eminent English authors, &c., &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Write for my New Catalogue of Books 

in all Branches of Literature, New as Published, now offered at Greatly 

Reduced Prices. Literature, Science, History, Travel, Biography, and Fiction.— 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 





Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,980,000. ‘Together .. £3,930,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee ee ee oe +» £4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,980,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may bo ascertained 
on application. 





DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


LL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


LEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


E. 1. 


WAPPING, LONDON, 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). Established 1875. 


THE OLD COUNTRY 


A BOOK OF LOVE AND PRAISE OF 
ENGLAND. 
Edited for the Y.M.C.A. by ERNEST RHYS. 


A beautifully Illustrated Anthology 
3/6 from the works standard and 3/6 
/ modern authors from Camden to 
net. Kipling. Every leading writer of the net, 
present day is represented. 
When this Edition is sold out the Publishers will pay £1,000 
tothe Y.M.0.A. 
THE ORSERVER asks: “‘ What. knapsack would not cheer- 
fully find a corner for a = book of treasure-trove like 
this?” 


SEND IT TO THE BOYS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


PEBBLES ON THE SHORE 


By “ Alpha of the Plough.” With 
4/6 ninety Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 4/6 
net, net. 





The book of Essays by a well-known 
writer which were declared to be 
“triumphs of personality.” 





A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE BLESSED BIRTHDAY 


2/6 By FLORENCE CONVERSE. A 2 /6 
Mystery Play of the Child Jesus. / 
net, net, 


With Three Coloured Plates. 
TOLSTOY’S DIARIES 
First Part—Youth, Vol. I. (1847-52). 

5/- 5/- 


Authorised Edition. Published under 
the direction of Dr. C. T. HAGBERG 

net. net. 

Datty News.—** Reveals and 


WRIGHT. Portraits in Photogravure. 
the soul of Tolstoy, 
explains the mystery of his power over European thought 
for the last fifty years.” 





Please send for DENT’S CHRISTMAS LIST to 
4 AtpinE House, Beprorp Street, W.C. 2. 











ROOT AND BRANCH 
A Quarterly of the Arts 
Edited by JAMES GUTHRIE 


The AUTUMN NUMBER, now ready, contains poems by Vivian 
Locke Ellis, Eleanor Farjeon, and John Freeman, also drawings, 
poems, and essays by James Guthrie, including an illustrated 
article on Bookplates. 


The WINTER NUMBER, containing a new poem by the late 
Edward Thomas, and other matter of literary and artistic interest, 
will be published on December 10th. 


By Subscription: Eight Shillings and Sixpence; or single copy, 
Two Shillings and Twopence post paid. 


The MORLAND PRESS LTD. 190 Ebury Street S.W. 1 








Sunday 
Times 


LONDON'S 
BEST INFORMED 
SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPER 


ONE PENNY 
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Andrew Melrose’s Distinctive Books. 


Mr. MELROSE regrets that, owing to labour difficulties, 
ANDREW MELROSE, L1p., will be unable to publish before Xmas 
all the books in their Autumn List. The following represent a 
selection of the more important either already published or about 
to appear. The attention of Booksellers is specially directed to 
Early English Adventurers, A Crusader of France, Aiter Victory, The 
Story of V.A.D. Work, and Trench Pictures. 


Second Edition at press. 


EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURERS 
IN THE EAST. 


By ARNOLD WRIGHT. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

The Spectator says: ** We could quote for ever from these de- 
lightful . . . . Everybody to whom India is anything 
should read this book.” 

‘** Another ‘ Student in Arms.’ ’’-—.Morning Post. 
Second Edition ready immediately. 


A CRUSADER OF FRANCE. 


LETTERS OF FERDINAND BELMONT (Killed In Action, 1915). 
Price 5s, not. 

The Alorning Post says: ‘‘ Captain Belmont... is a French 
equivalent, broadly speaking, of *‘ A Student im Arms.’ . . . The 
character of the writer . . . stands out as clear in remembrance 
... a8 that of ‘ The Beloved Captain,’ whom he closely resembled, 
of Donald Hankey’s famous sketch.” 





Second Edition at press. 


A SOLDIER’S PILGRIMAGE. 


(From the French ‘‘ Le Voyage du Centurien.””) By ERNEST 
PSICHARI (Grandson of Ernest Renan), killed at Charleroi, 
1914. Price 5s. net. 
Aberdeen Free Press says: ‘* This beautiful book will take its 
place among the great things of literature.” 
Church Times: ** It is @ marvellous document.” 


AFTER VICTORY. 
By an AMATEUR OFFICER. Price 5s, not. 
A very striking book, not only for its descriptive sketches in 
France, but even more for its cloquent plea for a better England 
after victory is won. 


Second Edition at Press. 
THE STORY OF BRITISH V.A:D. 
WORK IN THE GREAT WAR. 
By THEKLA BOWSER, F.J.I. Price 5s, net. 
Third Edition (3,000) nearly ready. 


TRENCH PICTURES FROM FRANCE 


By Major WILLIE REDMOND, M.P. Introductory Bio- 
graphical Sketch by E. M. Smrra Damprer. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The Times says: *‘‘ Pathos, humour, picturesque description— 
all these qualities appear. ‘How the Colonel Came Back’ is an 
almost perfect sketch of its kind.” 


Second Edition immediately. 


IN SALONICA WITH OUR ARMY. 
By HAROLD LAKE. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Chronicle says: ‘ Mr. Lake has a seei 
which instinctively sclects the things that matter, an 
as @ writer. Eminently worth reading.” 


DAWN IN IRELAND. 
By MARTE HARRISON. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
The J'imes says: “ A cheerful and helpful little book.” 
The Outlook says: ‘‘ The excellent quality of this book is its 
outstanding feature.” 


DONALD HANKEY’'S NEW BOOK. [ Ready. 


RELIGION AND COMMON SENSE. 


Feap. Svo. Fancy covers, 18, net. 


eye, a mind 
a clear style 


DISTINCTIVE NEW NOVELS AT 5s. 


SINS OF THE MOTHERS. 


By MARIUS LYLE, Author of ‘‘ Unhappy in Thy Daring.” 


THE LADY OF POTSDAM. 
By HENRI DE NOUSANNE. Translated from the French 
by M. Harrret M. Cares. Price §s. net. 
N.B.— A first edition of 3,000 was sold out within a few days of 
publication. 
The Bookseller says: 
novel.” 


AS WE ARE MADE. 
By ANNE WEAVER, Author of 
Shut,” &e. Price §s, net. 

London: ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd., 
3 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








NET. 


‘*An exceedingly striking and arresting 


‘*“'The Door That Was 





Mr. EDWARD ARNOLDS LIST 


MRS. V. CHARTRES’ POWERFUL NOVEL, 


VAE VICTIS 


By ANNIE VIVANTI CHARTRES,. 


Sir Arrnur Conan Doyie writes :—‘‘ It is a very terrible boox, 
but a very strong one. I have never read anything which made me 
realise with the same force what the war means to Belgium.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE HERITAGE OF ELISE - By Mary J. H. Skrine 
ESCAPADE - - : - By Mary Crosbie 
THE GUEST . . - By G. Colmore 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
On the Eaves of 
the World 


By REGINALD FARRER 
Author of ‘‘ In Old Ceylon,” ‘*‘ My Rock Garden,” &c. 
Two Vols. With Illustrations and Map. 30s. net. 
Pali Mall Gazette.—‘* A travel book of a most agreeable character, 
If only for its perfect pictures of Chinese life, we should welcome 
this work, but it is excellent in all its aspects, and should find a place 
upon the shelves of every well-equipped library.” 


Leaves From an Officer’s Notebook 


By CAPTAIN E, CRAWSHAY WILLIAMS, 
** Across Persia.”’ Illustrated. 10s. 6d. n>t. 
Daily News —‘‘ One of the most original, wise, and at times 
amusing books of soldiers’ confessions ” 


THIRD AND LAST SECTION OF AKSAKOFF’S MEMOIRS. 


A Russian Schoolboy 


By SERGE AKSAKOFF., Translated by J. D. Durr, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 














Author of 


The earlier volumes are : — 


A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. 10s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘‘ With this volume, Mr. Duff tells us, the chronicle is 
finished ; and our regret and desire to read another three at least 
is the best thanks we can offer him for his labour of translation. 


When we consider the rare merit of these books we can scarcely 
thank the translator sufficiently.” 


An Historical Account of Mesopotamia. 
The Land of the Two Rivers 


By EDWYN BEVAN. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Times.--‘ The reader with no special knowledge of ancient 
history will here find a book he has long wanted.”’ 


Seventh Impression Ready. 
French Windows 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 5s, net. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX ST, W. 1 














Seeley, Service €&7 Cg 
MODERN WHALING & BEAR- 


HUNTING. A Record of Present-Day 
Whaling. 
W. G. BURN MURDOCH, F.R.S.G.8. 110 Illus. 21s. net. 


** The royal sport (Whale-Hunting) is descrfted in the closest detail, and we 
heartily commend the book to the reader . . . whale-fishing seems to hold all 


mortal thrills, A book to be seized—by fair means or foul—and to be absorbed.” 
—Spectator. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
ALFRED W. RICH. 60 Illustrations. 


** Mr. Rich’s own work has placed him am the comparatively few water- 
colourists of to-day whe count, and the work of his students proves that he can 
teach. All his tlustrations are of the kind that will help his readers, and his text 
is well supplied by a good craftsman’s practical experience. Thus, with certain 
reservations, his manual is probably the best book on the ethics and practice of 
water-colour available for students.’’—Salurday Review. 


THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE. 
J. SAXON MILLS, M.A. (Camb.). 3s. 6c. net. 


‘A successful attempt by an able publicist to put before the general reader 
In a well-informed, attractive way the character of the Empire and the problems It 
presents.’ — Times. 

88 GREAT RUSSELL STREEL. W.C. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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A Striking Novel by a New Author 





The Bagots 


By WALTER WALLAS 





Extracts from Press Notices: 


“Mr, Wallas’s first and very promising novel 
takes the form of a story of Ireland of to-day. and 
yesterday. He throws a good deal of light on Irish 
Nationalism.’’—The Spectator. 

“Will give Mr. Walter Wallas a prominent place 
in literary ranks. We have nothing but praise for 
this really excellent and finished work.’’—Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt deals brightly and freshly with contemporary 
life in Ireland. There is a strong love-interest.”’ 

— Athenaeum. 

“It is very cleverly done.’’—Northern Whig. 


“The nationality studied in this novel, 
deserves attention, is the Irish.”’—The Times. 


which 


‘The author gives us a picture of life in Ireland 
during recent years, and has enabled us to understand 
the aims and unrest of the people of that country at 
the present time. The hero is serving in the army, 
and his story is sustained by a very beautiful love 
interest.’—Dundee Advertiser. 





Published by HUTCHINSON AND CO, 


Reflections on “Raymond ” 


An Appreciation and Analysis 
By Colonel W. COOK. 


Second Edition. 2s. 6d. net. (Post free, 2s. 10d.) 


The Times.—“ Certainly one of the best critical 
studies of Sir Oliver Lodge’s widely read book that 
has yet appeared. ... Those who are willing to 
make a serious and impartial study of this problem 
should not neglect this little book . .. which is 
written with unfailing good taste and with no trace of 
intolerance.” 


The Scotsman.—“ ‘The writer, who approaches the 
subject seriously and even (as regards the particular 
instance and body of proof examined) sympatheti- 
cally. 

“The attack, 


The Pioneer (Allahabad, India).— 
which by the way is in perfect good taste... . 


Sir OuIveR Lopce (in Light).—‘‘ A low type of 


controversy.” 

Mr. J. A. Hut (in The Occult Review).—“ It is well 
written and its suggestions are not unreasonable, 
even if they are sometimes ludicrous to instructed 
readers.”’ 





LONDON: GRANT RICHARDS Lr1rp., 
8 S. Martin’s Street, W.C. 2. 








SKEFFINGTONS’ 


Autumn List of Fiction and General Litereture. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ¢ ‘THE Al ANGL O. INDIA} AN.’ 


ALICE PERRIN’S New 6/- Work. 


JUST READY. 


tiles tite. $eld 


A Short Novel and several fine Anglo-Indian and other Stories. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ New 6/- Volume, 


a: Chronicles qed 


The Scenes in this Volume, which contains nearly 100,000 words, are 
laid in the West Country, the most popular setting of this famous 
author. It shows Eden Phillpotts at his best. 











be eady Tuesday next. 


A ‘MOST IMPORTANT NEW WORK 


by the Naval Correspondent ‘‘The Observer,” 


GERARD FIENNES 


Siac PPeun Bladen. 


In One Large Handsome Volume, Cloth, 16 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d, net. 
This important book is mainly historical, reviewing the history of all 
the nations, from the Phcenicians onwards, who have possessed sca 
power, and showing how its possession depends on a national character 
which is, in itself, antagonistic to despotic rule. The author shows, 
moreover, that every attempt on the part of military tyrants which 
has ev er,peen made to bring the world into subjection has been defeated 
by sea power; and he then traces the history of our own nation and 
Empire. Finally he gives more or less critical examination to th 
naval part of the present war, and discusses the future, and especially 
the bearing of the German submarine sient n upon it. 


FOUR LARGE EDITIONS of this semnashable book have 
The 5th Large Edifion is nearly 
exhausted. 


otis Mint 


Seven Remarkable Prophecies on the War. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


By theRev.E. J. NURSE, Rector of W indermere. 





already been exhausted. 








SKEFFINGTONS’ 
BOOKS OF CONSOLATION Series 


for the BEREAVED and those in SORROW: 


| OVER 100,000 Copies have lie eit 


A New Vv dunt te the Rey. T. A. MOXON, M ‘A. 
¢ 
Z ie ¢ 


wy é &. Borecoed= Gorrgafel 


Six Chapters on the subject of Tennyson’s Poem in relation to the 
present War. ‘The “In Memoriam” is a rceord of the poet’s gradual 
struggle from despair to faith, after the blow Of the sudden death of 
his friend, A. H. Hallam. These are specially composed to help the 
bereaved and sorrowful; they deal with the problems of Suffering, 
Death, Communion with the Departed, Faith and Hope, and the 
Message of Christ, as expressed by the late Lord Tennyson. This 
volume may be given to the bereaved ; it may also be found useful for 
preachers, and those who minister to the sorrowful. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Write for a detailed prospectus of the beautiful and helpful 
Consolation Series. 

SKEFFINGTON & SON, LTD., 

Kine ‘Greorce V., 34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 





PUBLISHERS TO H.M. 
W.C. 2. 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S LIST 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR ‘CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS TALES OF FLANDERS 


Richly illustrated in Colour and Line by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. Demy 4to. 12s. 6d. net, 


SERBIAN FAIRY TALES 


Illustrated in _Colour by SIDNEY ST: ANLE Y, Large Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 

















———— 
——— 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S ILLUSTRA TIONS 

















At 6s. net. At 15s. net. 
THE ALLIES’ FAIRY BOOK THE RING OF THE NIBLUNGS 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL Vol. I.—Rhinegold and The Valkyrie. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in W NDERLAND Vol. II.—Siegfried and The Twilight of the Gods, 
JESOP'S FABLES soem A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


MOTHER GOOSE: A Book of Nursery Rhymes | RIP VAN WINKLE 


[Library Edition with 50 Plates in Colour, 











RIP VAN —, at |THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 

UNDINE ARTHUR RACKHAM'S BOOK of PICTURES 
OTHER BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS 

THE GARDEN OF KAMA 'THE SECRET GARDEN 


| 
’ nein . , ayy. | By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. _ Illustrated in Colour by 
By LAURENCE HOPE. Illustrated in Colour by BYAM SHAW | CHARLES ROBINSON. 6s. net. : 


Cr. 4to. 15s. net. CHANTICLEER 
| 
GRANDMOTHER’S FAIRY TALES tome Ba gaa of ROSTAND. Illustrated in Colour by J. A, 
: | SHEPHERD. 6s. net 
Illustrated in Colour by MAURICE LALAU, Cr. 4to. 6s, net- : ; 
‘THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR 
MEMORIES By F.A.STEEL. Illustrated in Colour by BYAM SHAW. 6s. net. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Illustrated in Colour by MAUD| THE SENSITIVE PLANT 
EARL. Cr. 4to. 5s. net. | By SHELLEY. Illustrated in Colour by CHARLES ROBINSON, 
| 6s. net. 
i SENTIMENTAL GARDEN THE FOUR GARDENS 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. Illustrated in Colour by | By “ HANDASYDE.” Illustrated in Colour by CHARLES 
Cit ARL ES ROBINSON. Cr. Ato. 6s. net. | ROBINSON. 6s. net. 





A MISJUDGED MONARCH cuartes 1) "8° 2HERT-TERRY, wm, 


‘He has put together a very readable narrative, clear, brisk, well illustrated by quotations from ectainal fos uments, and 
vi ied by happy anecdotes and by comments of his own. "= irmninghes 5 Post. 


NEW WAR BOOKS 
WITH THE ITALIANS THE OLD FRONT LINE 


By E. A. POWELL, Author of ** Fighting in Flanders,” ** Vive | By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “ Gallipoli.” . 6d. net 
La France!” &c. 5s. net. 


THE SCHEMES OF THE KAISER A DIARY WITHOUT DATES 


By Mme. ADAM (Junierre Lamber). 5s. net. | By ENID BAGNOLD. Feap. Svo 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR ‘A ROUMANIAN DIARY 






































By J. T. MacCURDY, M.D. 2s. ed. net. | By _LADY KE ENNARD. Se. net. 
POETR Y AND BELLES LETTRES 
By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. WAR POETRY 
WAR roan 
FATHER AND SON | FAIRIES AND FUSILIERS 
A Study of Two Temperaments. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 28. 6d. net. | By Captain ROBERT GRAVES. 3s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

- and other Verses, 
COLLECTED ESSAYS Six Vols. 6s. net cach, | A SIEGRINED SASSOON. Be. net 
COLLECTED POEMS One Vol. 5s. net. By ARTHUR SYMONS 

By JOHN. a 3s. 6d. net each “TRISTAN AND ISEULT Demy 8vo. 5s. net 
GS SEN... 4 Fay io Vous, TRAGEDIES Demy vo. 5s, net. 
S's oe a By LAURENCE HOPE. 5s. net each 
THE DAFFODIL FIELDS 4 Poem, ‘THE GARDEN OF a 
PHILIP THE KING and other Poems. | INDIAN LOVE 
LO! LiNGDON DOWNS and other Poems. STARS OF THE DESERT 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN 20 & 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE WORKS OF ALGERNON SWINBURNE 


g Mr. Heinemann announces that he will publish shortly a new reprint of Swinburne’s poetical works 
complete in six volumes. ‘Che price of the set will be 36s. net, and volumes will not he sold separately. 


POPULAR EDITIONS 
g Mr. Heinemann will also publish very shortly popular editions at 3s. 6d. net in cloth and 6s. net in 
leather of the following ; also sets complete in box. Cloth, 17s. 6d. net ; leather, £2 2s. net. 
I. Poems and Ballads, First Series. | III. Songs before Sunrise. 


II, Poems and Ballads, Second and Third Series, IV. Atalanta in Calydon, 
V. Tristram of Lyonesse. 




















THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


“We shall never be independent of our Loeb!”—The Times. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Texts with English Translations on the opposite page. Edited by FE. CAPPS, 
Ph.D., LL.D., T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. Each Vol. Feap. 8vo. Clear type. 
Cloth, 5s. net. Leather, 6s. Gd. net. 

NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 
PLAUTUS. | Trans. by PAUL NIXON. Volume II. 
DIO CASSIUS : Roman History. Trans. by E. CARY. Volume VI. 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. | Trans. by W. R. PATON. Volume IIL 


PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives. ‘rans. by B. PERRIN. Volume Y. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 








LATIN AUTHORS 
ACHILLES TATIUS. Trans. by S. GaseLrr. 


APULEIUS : THE GOLDEN ASS. (Metamorphoses.) W. ADLINGTON 
(1566). Revised by S. GasiLxe. 


CAESAR: CIVIL WARS. Trans. by A. G. Prsxetr. 
CAESAR: THE GALLIC WAR. Trans. by H. J. Epwarps. | 4 Vols. 


CATULLUS. Trans. by F. W. Cornisu. TIBULLUS. Trans. foeeae 4 AND CHLOE. Thorniey’s Translation revised by 
by J. P. Postcare ; and PERVIGILIUM VENERIS. Trans. | . M. Epmonps ; and PARTHENIUS, ‘Trans. by S. GaseLec. 


by J. W. Macxatt. [3rd Impression. | pio CASSIUS : ROMAN HISTORY. Trans. by H. Cany. 9 Vols 


GREEK AUTHORS 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. Trans. by R. C. Szatron 
[2nd Impression. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Trans. by Kinsopr Lake. . 2 Vols. 
[2nd Impression 


APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY. Trans. by Horace Wuire. 


CICERO: DE FINIBUS. Trans. by H. Racknam. Vols. L., , IV. and V 
CICERO: DE OFFICIIS. Trans. by Watrer Mice. EURIPIDES. ‘tame by A.S. Way. 4 Vols. [2nd Impression 
CICERO: LETTERS TO ATTICUS. Trans. by E. O. Wivsrepr. wen Bas THE NATURAL FACULTIES. Trans. by A. J. 


3 Vols. Vols. I. and II. 
CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Trans. by W. Warts 


(1631). 2 Vols. {2nd Impression. 


2nd Impression. 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans. by W. R. Paron. 5 Vols. 
Vols. I. and II. 


THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS). 


HORACE: ODES AND EPODES. Trans. by C. E. BENNETT. Trans. by J. M. Epmonps 2nd Lapression 
[2nd Impression. | ESIOD AND THE HOMERIC HYMNS. Trans. by H. G. Eveuyn- 
OVID: HEROIDES AND AMORES. Trans. by Grant Suower- Wuite. 
_— JULIAN. Trans. by Witmer Cave Waicur. 3 Vols. Vols. 
OVID: METAMORPHOSES. Trans. by F. J. Miter. 2 Vols. I. and IL. 


PETRONIUS. ‘Trans. by M. Hesevtine ; and SENECA: APOCO- 


LOCYNTOSIS. Trans. by W. H. D. Rovsr. 


[2nd Impression. 
PLAUTUS, Trans. by Paut Nixon. 5 Vols. Vol. L 


PLINY: LETTERS. Melmoth’s Translations revised by W. M. L. 


Hvurcuinson. 2 Vols. 


PROPERTIUS. ‘Trans. by H. E. Burien. 


[2nd Impression 


SENECA: EPISTULAE MORALES. ‘Trans. by R. M. GumMere. 


3 Vols. Vol. I. 
SENECA’S TRAGEDIES. ‘Trans. by F. J. Minier. 2 Vols 


re GEOGRAPHY. ‘Trans. by H. L. Jones. 8 Vols 
ol 2 


SUETONIUS. Trans. by J. C. Rouve. 2 Vols. 


TACITUS: DIALOGUS. ‘Trans by Sir Ws. Prererson; and 


AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Trans. by Maurice Hurron 


TERENCE. Trans. by Joun Sanceaunr. 2 Vols, [2nd Impression, | 


VIRGIL, Trans. by H. R. Faircuoven. 2 Vols. Vol. I 


LUCIAN. Trans. by A. M. Harmon. 7 Vols. Vols. I. and IL. 
MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans. by C. R. Haines. 
PHILOSTRATUS : =_ LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


Trans. by F. C. Conysrani 2 Vols. [2nd Impression. 
PINDAR. Trans. by Sir J. EK. Sanpys 


PLATO: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, 
PHAEDRUS. ‘Trans. by H. M. Fownrer. [2nd Impression. 


FLUTARGS : THE PARALLEL LIVES. ‘Trans. by B. Perain. 
11 Vols. Vols. L, IL, HL, and IV 


PROCOPIUS: HISTORY OF THE WARS. Trans. by H. B 
Dewinc. 7 Vols. Vols. I. and I 


QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. ‘Trans. by A. S. Way 
SOPHOCLES. Trans. by I’. Srorr. 2 Vols 
ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. ‘Trans 


by the Rev. G. R. Woovwarp and Haroitp Marrincriy 


THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. ‘Trans. by Sir 
Artuur Hort, Bart. 2 Vols 


XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. ‘Trans. by Watrer Miter. 
2 Vols. 


2n i Imp ession 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


20 & 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Fully Descriptive List on Application. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF. By LAW- 
RENCE PEARSALL JACKS, M.A. A unique 
personality which played so important a part in 
the religious, literary, and artistic life of the 
Victorian and Post-Victorian periods. Will be 
welcomed by all who knew him in his Church work, 
in hislabours at Bloomsbury Chapel, and by many 
others. 2 Vols. 15s. net. Ready next Tuesday. 


THE LANCASHIRE HOLLANDS 


By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. With Illustra- 
tions and Pedigrees. Tracing the History of one 
of England’s most remarkable families—from the 
days of King John onwards—involving many 
dramatic scenes in English history. 18s. net. 


THE ‘ SUNBEAM,’ R.Y.S. 


Voyages and Experiences in Many Waters. With 
Observations on the Royal Naval Reserves and 
Other Matters by the EARL BRASSEY, G.C.B., 
D.C.L. Ali lovers of the sea will welcome these 
further voyages in all parts of the globe. 21s. net, 


THE MUSE IN ARMS. 


Edited by E. B- OSBORN. A representative 
anthology of Poems in which the spirit of British 
Warfare is set forth by those who have fallen 
gloriously or are still fighting victoriously by land, 
at sea, and in the air. 6s. net. 


THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESARS 


By the Rev. ALFRED FAWKES. An exception- 
ally opportune, valuable, and broad-minded con- 
tribution to the present discussion on the vital 
question of Church Reform. “ Wise and witty; 
should be widely read.’’— Spectator. ls. net. 


MAGGIE BENSON, Life and Letters of 


By her brother, ARTHUR C. BENSON. The 
author exhibits the same power and sympathy 
which made vital documents of his biographies 
of his father, the Archbishop, and his brother. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 


K.C.B., F.R.S., LIFE OF. By Admiral Sir A. H. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B. “ Shows fully that Sir 
Charles Markham had the indispensable quality 
of a fit subject for a biography—a marked per- 
sonal character.’ —The Times. 15s. net. 


2s. Gd. net. 2s. Gd. net. 
A MOST TIMELY BOOK. 


ZIONISM 


AND THE 


JEWISH FUTURE 
Edited by H. SACHER. 


‘ All the more timely because one of the consequences 
of the war will almost certainly be that the whole Jewish 
question will have to be approached under auspices 
which differ widely from those which have hitherto 
obtained.’’—Spectator. 

“A vast amount of thought and fact very well ex- 
<cnrenastiiinntins — 














LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


THE GERMAN TERROR 
IN FRANCE. 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, 
Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 

This is a companion volume to “‘ ‘fhe German Terror in Belgium,” 
aud contains the treatment meted out to the civil population in the 
country overrun by the German Armies. Full references are givey 
to the sources in the footnotes and summaries are included of first- 
hand evidences taken from the French and Belgian Commissions. 

With Maps and many Illustrations. 220 pp. Is. net. Postage 
4d. extra. 


THE GERMAN TERROR. 
IN BELGIUM. 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
‘Is a contribution to War literature which in a small co1 mp ass is 


probably the most terrible indictment of German methods of 
waging war yet put within book covers.’’—Daily Telegraph. 








With Maps and Illustrations. Is.net. Postage 4d. extra. 


MESOPOTAMIA: THE KEY TO THE 
FUTURE. 


By Canon J. T. PARFIT. 


PART I—ITS ANCIENT GLORIES 
PART II.—ITS DREARY DESOLATION. 
PART III.—ITS FUTURE PROSPECTS. 
Sewed. With Maps, Sixpence net. Postage Twopence. 
A SPEECH MADE BY GENERAL, SMUTS. 


One Penny. 


WHY THE WAR MUST GO ON. 


Sewed. One Penny. Twopence post free. 


FACT AND FICTION. 


Twopence post free. 











Mr. LLOYD GEORGE'S Statement on SHIPPING and 
FOOD SUPPLIES. 
Sewed. One Penny. ._Twopence post free. 
TURKEY: A PAST AND A FUTURE. — 
Re rinted, with additions and Maps, from ‘‘ The Round 
Table.” 
Part I—THE PAST. 
Patt II—THE PRESENT. 
Part III—THE FUTURE. 
Sewed. Sixpence. Postage Threepence extra. 


HOW THE ENGLISH TAKE THE WAR. 
By WILLIAM HARD. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ The Metropolitan,” New 
Twopence, Threepence post free. 


THE VISTA OF VICTORY. 
By BASIL MATHEWS. 
Sewed. One Penny. Twopence Post free. 


SOME NAVAL YARNS. 


By MORDAUNT HALL. Witha Preface by LADY BEATTY. 
With Illustrations. 
Sixpence net. Fightpence post free. 


York, 














UNEMPLOYMENT IN BELGIUM 
DURING THE GERMAN OCCUPA- 
TION AND ITS GENERAL CAUSES. 


By FERNAND PASSELECQ, Director of the “‘ Bureau Docu 


mentaire Belge” at le Havre and Barrister dt the Court o Appeal, 
Brussels. Sewed, One Shilling Net. Postage Threepence 
extra. 





ARMENIA AND THE WAR. 
By A. P. HACOBIAN. 

VISCOUNT BRYCE.—”'A clear and moving statement of Armenia's 
case.”’ 

ARCHBISHOP OF YORK.—" Your eloquent and forcible plea will 
touch the breasts and conscience of the British Nation.” 

DR. JOHN CLIFFORD.—‘‘ You have presented a strong case in a 
strong way . . . will make a powerful appeal for self-government of 
Armenia.” . 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, AT ST. PAUL’S HOUSE, 
WARWICK SQUARE, E.C.4 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


NEW EDITION. VOL. I. NOW READY. 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 


With 82 Plates in Colour, showing over 440 species. 4 Vols., 4to, 
gilt top. £8 8s. net. 

Vol. II. will be ready in December, and Vols. III. and IV. between 
January ist and April. 

Orders are only taken for complete sets, but each volume may be 
paid for when delivered at £2 2s. net each. 

Two additional plates with the accompanying letterpress will 
appear in Vol. [V., and will be issued separately, price 6s. net in the 
ordinary size and 15s. net in large paper. The new plates will con- 
tain illustrations of several birds which have been added to the list 
of British birds since the First Edition was published. 











e 7 
Irish Memories. 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With 23 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by E. (2. SomEeRvILLE and from Photo- 
graphs. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book is a record of friendship. It is a memorial of two who 
found their work and their play alike, in art and in sport, and tried 
to share their enjoyment with others. It is the fulfilment of a pro- 
mise to record some aspects, humorous and otherwise, of phases 
of Irish life that are fast disappearinz, and it is also an attempt 
to preserve for her friends the memory of the rare and delightful 


personality of ‘‘ Martin Ross.” 

Correspondence of John Henry 
Newman with John Keble and Others 
—1839 to 1845. 


Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“To read these letters is to be brought into the very presence of some 
of the most interesting men of their generation.’’-—Giascow HERALD. 


History of the Abbey of St. Alban. 
By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, B.A., F.R.Hist.S., &c. ; 
Professor of Modern Indian History in the University of 
Allahabad. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“This is an interesting and workmanlike history of one of the 
greatest monastic foundations of mediaeval England.” 
—THE SPECTATOR. 


The Commonwealth at War. 
By A. E. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of English 
History in the University of London. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
































FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


The Lord of All Good Life. 


A Study of the Greatness of Jesus and the Weakness of His 
Church. By DONALD HANKEY., Crown 8vo. 3s. net, 





The Young Stagers. 
By PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of ‘“‘ Dew 
and Mildew,” ‘* Driftwood Spars,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“An ideal Christmas book for youngsters. It is long since we have 
come across a book so racy of Childhood as this. The name of the writer 
is worthy to rank with those of Carroll and Kipling.” —Soutu AFrRIca 











. . 
Father Stanton’s Sermon Outlines. 
From his own Manuscript. 
Edited by the Rev. E. F. RUSSELL, M.A., St. Alban’s 
Holborn. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Women and Church Work. 
By the Rev. CYRIL C. B. BARDSLEY, M.A., and others 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Reality and Truth. 


A Critical and Constructive 
Certainty, and Truth. 
By the Rev. JOHN G. VANCE, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Lov.), 
Member of the British Psychological Society, Professor of 
Philosophy at Old Hall. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








Essay concerning Knowledge, 





Virgil and Lucretius. 
Passages translated by WILLIAM STEBBING, Hon. Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, net, 


The Flying Book. 


The Aviation World Who's Who, Industrial Directory, and 
Vade-Mecum. With Plates. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 4 











Macmillan’s New Books 
RECOLLECTIONS 


VISCOUNT MORLEY, om 


2 Vols. 8vo. 


John Keats 4 His Life and Poetry, his 
Friends, Critics, and After-Fame. By SIR SIDNEY 
COLVIN. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The National News.—“ By his full knowledge and easy, fluent, 
sympathetic method of writing, Sir Sidney Colvin makes his debtors 
the whole of that vast world whose interests lie in literature in general 
—— oe Sa wayward genius and vivid personality of John Keats 

ular. 


Lerd Lister. 


By SIR RICKMAN JOHN GODLEER, Bart.,K.C.V.O., 
F.R.C.S. With Portraits and other Lilustrations, 
8vo. 18s. net, 


Political Portraits. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Outlook.—* A brilliant piece of work. . . . Mr. Whibley treats all 
his subjects with so fresh and sure a touch that each one of his essays 
deserves a full notice to itself, and of course ‘ it can’t be done.’ ” 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
The Dwelling-Place of Light. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard 


Carvel,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.—* The book is strong in human interest, and 
the main story grips the reader from the outset.”’ 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Summer. py EDITH WHARTON, Author of 
**The House of Mirth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Christine. sy ALICe CHOLMONDELEY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


25s. net. 











Highways and Byways in 


Wiltshire. xy epwarp HUTTON. With 
Illustrations by NELLY ERICHSEN. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 

The National News.—‘*‘ Mr. Hutton approaches his task with evident 
zest. The county is one abounding in interest and variety. . . . Miss 

Erichsen’s beautiful pen-and-ink drawings are not less imbued with 

reverence for the past, and have a depth and atmosphere which render 

them wholly delightiul.’’ 


A History of the French 


Novel. (To the Close of the 19th 

Century.) By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. anid 
Hon. D.Litt. Vol L., from the beginning to 180). 
18s. net. 

The Spectator.—* This fascinating book leaves us marvelling anew 
at Professor Saintsbury’s erudition, and at the sustained power of the 
French literary genius. Let us first congratulate the author on his 
industry, his enthusiasm, and his waconquerable light-heartedness. . 
this learned and highly entertaining history.” 


NEW WORK BY CANON STREETER AND OTHERS, 


Immortality : 
An Essay in Discovery, coordinating Scientific, 
Psychical, and Biblical Research. By B. RK. 
STREETER, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, C. W. 
EMMET, J. A. HADFIELD, and the Author of ** Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.’’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* Uniform with ** Concerning Prayer.” 











Logic as the Science of the 


Pure Concept. Translated from the Italian 
of BENEDETTO CROCE by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, 
B.A. (Oxon.), M.R.A.S. 8vo. 14s. not. 


The Times.—“ With this volume Mr. Ainslie completes his translation 
of the Crocean Philosophy of the Spirit, a task undertaken with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm and carried through with the elegance which has 
been his declared aim.” 


PART II. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Military Map. (Additional Chap- 


ters.) Elements of Modern Topography (French 
School of War). 8vo. 3s. net. 


With Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Six Women and the Invasion. 
By GABRIELLE and MARGUERITE YERTA. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

*,* A description of life in a village near Laon during 
the War, which as written at first hand is of real value. 
It gives a vivid account of the inrush of the German army, 
the flight of the poor women, its failure, and their enforced 
return to their own homes. The exactions and barbarities 
of the German soldiers are set forth in detail, culminating 
in the final brutalities of the deportation. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 














THE SPECTATOR. 


TWO BOOKS OF CHEERFULNESS. 


JUST READY. PRICE 6s. 
A Book to Laugh over, to Think over, and be Thankful for. 


BETWEEN THE LARGH-WOODS & THE WEIR 


By FLORA eee Author of THE FLOWER-PATCH AMONG THE HILLS. 
(Of which Nine Editions have been Sold in a few months.) 


This is a Joy-Book of the Hills. Overtlowing with Humour, Bubbling with Smiles, yet never cut of sound of me sn soughing of the Pines, 
the scold of the Squirrel, the call of the Birds, and the delicious pungent scent of Wood Smoke. 


A New Edition (the Ninth) now Selling. Price 68. 


THE FLOWER-PATCH AMONG THE HILLS 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, 
Editor of the ‘‘ GIRL’S OWN PAPER AND WOMAN'S MAGAZINE,” etc. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
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“Your delightful book charms me.”—Miss Marre Coreiui. | ‘‘I have read it with great pleasure.”’ 
**Fun peeps out from almost every page.” —Sir Wa. Rosrertrson Ni ‘OLL. 
—Mnrs. Fiorence L. Barctray. | ‘I have found it infinitely more interesting than a novel.’ 
‘Miss Klickmann has quite a sense of humour.”—The Times. ; —Mr. Coutson KERNAHAN, 
"7 “Tt transports the reader into a haven of peace, which is quite | ‘‘ It is indeed a charming book.’’—The Guardian. 
unfaked.”’—The Daily Telegraph. “No one can come to ‘The Flower-Patch’ without feeling 
‘“* This is a cheerful book.” —The Atheneum. delighted and refreshed.’’—The Life of Faith. 

‘It is full of sunshine and gaiety.”—The Sphere. ‘The book is a very genial companion.”’—The Christian W orld, 
“ It is charming alike in title and text.”—The Graphic. “It is a volume of well-nigh unique charm, breezy, scent-laden, 
‘It is a piece of work as charming as it is clever.”"—The Field. and eminently deltghtful.”—The Western Morning News. 

“his is a book to take up when one is worried and out-of-sorts.”’ | ‘‘ One element in the book’s charm is the waywardness of a 
—The Western Maib. humour which does not allow the author to be long with- 

** We have seen no other book of its kind equal to this, and none out a change of mood.’’—The Scotsman. 
more likely to bless its readers.”’—The Christian. ‘It is emph4tically a book for the times.’”’—Western Daily Press. 








JUST READY. Crown 8vo, paper cover. 18, net. (By post, ls. 2d.) 


COULSON KERNAHAN'’S NEW BOOKLET. 
MORE THAN THIS WORLD DREAMS OF. 


A Little Book for Human Needs in Time of War, by the Author of ‘‘ God and the Ant,” ‘‘ The Man of No Sorrows,’’ ‘‘ Hopes’ 
Star in War's Sky,” ‘‘ Good Company,” etc. 

ContTents.—‘‘ The Man for Whom there was None to Pray’; ‘‘ Our War-Time Prayer: For What Should We Pray ?’’; ** The 
Science of Prayer”; ‘‘ Prayer’s Power-Stations and Prayer’s Hand Grenades ’’; ‘‘ It is God who Prays’’; *‘ The Story of a Strange 
Preyer”; ‘‘ The Great Dread: God’s Goodness—and Our Gratitude”; ‘* The Prayer that we may More Greatly Lovo.”’ 

It is a little volume for all those who want something to enhearten them ; something on unhackneyed lines, yet packed with sound, 
helpful thoughts. 


REV. HARRINGTON C. LEES! tyne 
THE DIVINE MASTER IN HOME LIFE. 3 ces i 
I 


** Suggestive—with a welcome touch on literature new and old.’—The Times. ‘‘ A delightful volume.”—The Churchman. 
We are filled with admiration for his penetrating imagination.”’-—Manchester Courier. ‘‘1t is a book of the utmost loyalty, 
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PRIEST OF THE IDEAL.* 
AutHouGH it would be substantially true to say of Mr. Graham's 
new book that it was essentially the gospel of a mystic, we are afraid 
that the statement might convey a false impression to our readers, 
for the general conception of mysticism is that it is something un- 
practical, something that will not work, The mystic is usually not 
a business man, and it is therefore assumed that he does not under- 
stand business. But he understands one vital point about business 
which business men are too much inclined to forget : he understands 
its limitations ; he realizes the importance of the sphere of human 
effort which is not touched by card-indexes and ‘ follow-up ”’ adver- 
tisement systems. The dramatic interest of Mr. Graham's book lies 
in the conflict between the men who believe ultimately in the 
power of money and the men who believe ultimately in the power 
of God. 

The plot—for it is cast loosely in the form of a novel—is very 
simple. Washington King, an American citizen “ representing a 
syndicate of some billions of dollars,’ comes to England on a peculiar 
mission :— 

“ Our idea,’’ he explains, “is that there must be in England a 
great number of historical monuments, buildings, manuscripts, 
paintings, furniture and what not, that have ceased tohaveany par- 
ticular significance or cultural value for you. . . . But we have none 
of these things. Our landscape is full of new houses, new monu- 
ments, and new churches, and it has no cultural or spiritual value. 
It provides no background for the new American race. . . . They 
say that many of your provincial cathedrals are now very foreign to 
the life and needs of the dwellers in your provincial towns. The 
people prefer a smaller, cosier, less majestic church or chapel, or they 
prefer none at all. The cathedral is empty or nearly empty every 
Sunday—it seems an anachronism. But think what a place of 
pilgrimage it could be for us, what a source of spiritual awakening.”’ 
These historical relics the American proposes to buy and transport 
to his own country for the sake of their spiritual background. 
He does not expect, at first, to obtain anything so Jarge and living 
as a cathedral, but he counts on buying at least some Christian ruins, 
the walls and foundations of an abbey or so, a few tombs, a castle, a 
prison, a Wycliffe Bible—anything, in fact, that the English fee} 
they have outlived and are ready to sell. He is introduced to 
Richard Hampden, a lay preacher, as the man who knows most about 
the spiritual values of England and is best fitted to help him on his 
quest. Hampden in his turn is interested in the American’s mission ; 
he recognizes the grotesque sincerity of his point of view, and he 
agrees to accompany him on his pilgrimage. For Hampden, too, 
has an object : he wants to find out what are the national and 
religiou3 things with which England will never part, 

They visit in company Iona, Glastonbury, Lindisfarne, Durham, 
and York, Hampden expounding the inner meaning of the ruins and 
emblems they are shown, and the American trying, with little 
suecess, to buy them. The two men, however, have such radically 
different natures that the parting of the ways is bound to come soon, 
King’s creed is explicit: ‘‘ If a man will do a thing, he'll do it. If 
he won't, then bid higher. Money has boundless power to persuade.” 
He thinks Hampden’s methods too slow and his ideals too old- 
fashioned for modern use. He is induced by Cosmo, a wealthy 
business man, to ally himself instead with Poldu, who is the autocrat 
of a great newspaper syndicate; to buy a hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of newspaper space; and to organize a proper “ publicity 
eampaign.” Thus, and thus only, he is told, can his objects be 
achieved. He acts on the advice, and at first is delighted with the 
results; he is ‘‘ boomed” and lionized everywhere. But he dis- 
covers quickly that it is easier to unchain evil forces than to contro] 
them. An honest man has been defined in America as “‘ a man who 
will stay bought,” and once Poldu’s lieutenants discover that the 
new movement is unpopular they decline to “* stay bought "’; they 
turn upon its unfortunate author and rend him. His motives are 
misinterpreted, his actions impeded, his person mocked at; his 
failure in England discredits him in America, so that even the 
(merican Ambassador can do nothing to forward his mission or 
restore his prestige. Then, amid other more exciting topics, he is 
forgotten. He buys quietly from private persons much of what he 
wants, and much of it is sunk by German submarines in tranship- 
ment ; finally, the boat by which he intended to return home, but 

which he fails to catch, is torpedoed and all on board of her lost, and 
King feels the war is brought near to him at last : ‘‘ With that real 
generous enthusiasm which is so bright a quality of his countrymen, 
he gave up his material quest for an ideal one, crying—* All I have is 


man a the Ideal, By Stephen Grabam. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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England's, I will take nothing from her: she is suffering, not for 
herself but for us all.’ ” 

Meanwhile Hampden has been going about his appointed work, 
making no long plans, but simply living from hour to hour as is the 
fashion of those who feel themselves, in a special and immediate 
sense, in God's keeping, and to whom it is given when to speak and 
when to remain silent. He is eyes to the blind and ears to the deaf 
and a tongue to the dumb. He sees the hero in every man, the 
Christ in every man, and that he loves and worships; but he has no 
reverence for the mere plainness of the plain man. He teaches and 
helps and comforts and gives back hope to those whom the war has 
broken with despair, until his own turn comes and he is called away 
to meet his death on the field of battle. 

Although the two leading characters of the book are not so much 
persons as representatives of two opposed lines of thought, the lesser 
figures are skilfully and convincingly drawn. Even Poldu, the 
blatant exponent of a cynical opportunism, standing as he does for 
all that Mr. Graham dislikes, is nevertheless permitted to exhibit a 
jittle real human feeling when his sense of the sacredness of home is 
called in question. But the strength of the book lies, not in the 
actuality of its characters or in any exciting stir of incident, but in 
its handling of the vital problem which is ever present and never 
completely solved—the conduct of our daily lives. Sometimes the 
framework of the story gives the author an opportunity to discuss 
one or other of its manifold details, but in general he pleads for 
worthy motives and high ideals rather than specific lines of action. 
His spiritual sympathy is wide enough to embrace anything that 
makes for nobler living, no matter how different the route may be 
from his own. He puts in, for example, a speech supposed to be 
delivered by a young Army chaplain, just back from the front ; it 
has none of the symbolic feeling, none of the reverence for the Church 
qua Church, which pervades the rest of the book; it is colloquial, 
even slangy, in expression; it is, in fact, the antithesis of Mr, 
Graham's personal method. And yet it is done so vigorously and 
truly that we feel it to be a fair and honourable and attractive pre- 
sentation of the particular case. On the other hand, we think that 
Cosmo and Poldu could have made a better apology for their attitude 
than he allows them. Even newspaper proprietors do not debase 
the moral currency without trying to make some show of 
justification. 

We have one very minor and incidental point to urge against Mr. 
Graham before we finish: he owes it to himself to pay more 
attention to the rhythm of his style. Some of his most impressive 
passages are spoiled by the suggested lilt of a verse metre. One 
sentence, which we print in the form in which it speaks to our ear, 
will illustrate the danger :— 

‘The doubting Christian man was pressed, 

And nearly chose the fate 

The devil wished him take, when swift 

He spoke the name of God or Christ, 

And he was saved,” 
A marked verse measure in prose is nearly as deadly as a prosaic line 
in verse, but it is only those who have much to lose who lose much 
by it. Nobody troubles about the prose rhythm of a sensational 
novelist ; and it is an indirect testimony to the fine quality of Mr. 
Graham's high-minded and beautiful book that we have felt this one 
defect in it so severely. 

BRIEUX AND CONTEMPORARY FRENCH SOCIETY.* 
Tuer words ‘‘ Contemporary French Society *’ appearing on the title- 
page of any book are likely to attract readers, especially in America. 
From the University of Pennsylvania comes to England a sketch of 
French life which is well worth study. Mr. Scheifley in the book 
before us judges of modern France by modern French literature, 
relying chiefly for his picture upon the work of the didactic 
dramatist Brieux. 

It is unfortunate, he writes in his first chapter, that to many 
Americans the name of Eugéne Brieux suggests only the author of 
Damaged Goods (Les Avariés), this mueh-talked-of play ranking, as he 
believes, among Brieux’s poorest productions. It is upon other work 
of larger scope, though not less didactic intention, that his French 
reputation rests. Without a purposs, it seems, he has written 
nothing. Incidentally his dramatic tracts reflect the life which he 
would reform, or rather would perfect, for he is an optimist. “ He 
has faith in mankind. He believes that evil and suffering and misery 
exist in the world, not so much because people so will it, but rather 
because they fail to realige their share of responsibility.” 

The play which made his reputation was Blanchette, which together 
with L’Engrenage (The Cogwheels) and La Robe Rouge display an 
attitude towards democracy which is apparently shared by most of 
the rising men of letters in France, and which makes discouraging 
reading for the more advanced Li'erals of this country. According 
to the fiction and drama of to-day, the heart of France palpitates 
with social ambition. The rich bourgevisie have been glad to marry 
the old nobility (now a relatively unimportant class). There are 
déclassés den haut as well as déclassés den bas. 





* Bricux and Contemporary French Society. By William H. Scheifley. London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. (10s. 6d. net.) 
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The richer peasants desire to enter by marriage the ranks of the 
bourgeoisie, and they attempt to climb the social beanstalk with the 
help of a hard-won education. They attain their ambition in a sense, 
and find themselves déclassés—strangers in a new atmosphere, dis- 
contented and embittered. M. Brieux’s heroine Blanchette is a 
type of many heroines of fiction and many real women in modern 
France. She is one of the peasant children who “ owe their mis- 
fortunes to alluring promises of diplomas.’’ The State facilitates 
education and does not provide for the educated. Blanchette has a 
great school success, and finds herself wholly unfitted to share the 
life of her parents or that of the village blacksmith who makes love 
to her. The French novelists and dramatists who weave tragedies 
from such material do not ask that education should cease, but that 
it should be changed. Like their critical confréres here, they give no 
clue which may lead us to find this new education, which shall 
develop to the utmost the minds of the new generation, without 
disturbing family harmony or class sympathy or loyalty. Secondary 
education is found fault with in recent French fiction in the same 
manner, and for the same sort of reasons as are advanced against 
primary education. Girls brought up in boarding-schools with 
aristocrats’ and bankers’ children return home unfitted for occupa- 
tions of their stations and unwilling to accept the only men who 
offer them marriage. All this seems curiously reactionary. The 
French dot system no doubt increases the difficulties of the 
déclassées who would enter the ranks above them. Roughly 
speaking, a French girl can only marry within the circle to 
which her det offers her the key; hence the extraordinary amount 
of misrepresentations to which ambitious parents stoop in their 
efforts to settle their daughters. As in Les Trois Filles de M. 
Dupont, the money prospects of a daughter are constantly falsified 
in the marriage settlement. The social critics plead that better 
chances of employment and a more dignified social status should 
be within the grasp of a single woman. La femme seule has small 
place at present in French society. In England she has all that 
she can desire. None the less the problem of which she forms a 
part is not solved. 

But it is the cradle, and not the man or the woman, which forms 
the centre of M. Brieux’s somewhat sermonizing pictures. In France 
to-day the child is worshipped and, judging by plays and novels, 
spoiled. ‘“‘ The present tendency in France is to bestow more and 
more upon the child, as the symbol of future hope, the worship for, 
merly consecrated to dogmatic creeds.”’ M. Pierre Baudin calls thig 
“ shifting the seat of worship.” The literary critics of social life, 
and Brieux amongst them, consider that this devotion has become 
enervating. In La Couvée he depicts the unhappiness which follows 
upon years of idolatry. Not that he questions for a moment the 
French ideal of the family. It is the love of the parents for the child 
—not for each other—upon which he would rely for the preservation 
of a healthy family life. ‘‘ No less than eight of his plays have for 
their prime consideration the interest of the child; and in at least 
five others he devotes more or less attention to some aspect of this 
same general theme.’ The welfare of the next generation should be, 
he believes, the chief interest of the present one. ‘‘ Whether the 
child is threatened at birth with poverty, paternal abandonment, and 

“social ostracism, or deprived of its mother's breast to satisfy the 
vanity of a Parisian bourgeoise ; whether this precious incarnation, 
while still in the cradle, is about to be sacrificed for its parents’ happi- 
ness, or grows up a victim to parental lcniency— in each case Brieux en- 
lists his talent and power of persuasion to safeguard the vital intorests 
of the race.”” For the sake of the child he deprecates divorce, the right 
dear to the Latin heart of vengeance upon an unfaithful wife, the 
right to replace a “ deserter ’’-—and even the right, which too many 
Englishmen cherish, to leave the financial welfare of a daughter to 
chance. In the education of children he, in common with many 
other writors of modern France, is a strong advocate for reform. 
The newest French attitude towards Christianity seems to be that, 
while it may be untrue, it should be taught. To the present writer 
this point of view is inexplicable except upon the supposition that 
the French mind makes more easily than we do the distinction 
between religious and scientific truth. 

Many of the accepted scientific theories of to-day, however, are 
very passionately called in question in Paris. Brieux, for instance, 
regards the dogmatic assertion of heredity as possibly untrue and 
certainly inexpedient. The dangers of preaching it to young people 
are uphold in L’Evasion, whose theme, Brieux has said, was sug- 
gested to him by seeing a young artist drink himself to death 
because his father had done so before him. The doctrine of heredity 
had become to him an “ accursed jail” out of which he could not 
escape—his will sacrificed to scientific superstition. 

If the scourge of literary endeavour in France leaves no section of 
private life free from its penal sentence, public life is yet more 
severely doalt with. Mr. Scheifloy quotes namo after name to uphold 
his contention that the thoughtful in France are sick of universal 
suffrage. Tho necessity of pleasing an ignorant mass is corrupting, 
so Brieux, for instance, maintains, political life and the legal system 
of France. In L’Engrenage and La Robe Rouge he shows how difficult 
it is for even a man of goodwill to be an honest Deputy or to ad- 
minister indifferent justice. The intensity of the desire felt by the 





bourgeoisie to succeed, to attain fortune or distinction or both, the 
arrivisme -f, the moment, is painted in fearful colours, and it is 
impossible-to-deny that Democracy is attacked. 

Mr. Scheifley’s book is, in the nature of things, superficial, He 
only attempts to give his readers some notion of the workings of the 
present French social conscience as shown in dramatic fiction, 
The whole impression left upon the reader is of a conscience-stricken 
society in the full vigour. of moral advancement. 





ECONOMIC ANNALS.* 


THE late Professor Smart will be remembered with gratitude for 
his Economic Annals even if his writings on economic theory become 
obsolete. A strong Free Trader, he was led to study the early 
phases of the Free Trade movement in England, and he soon found 
himself absorbed in the old newspapers, Blue Books, and Parlia. 
mentary debates which were his prime sources of information. Ho 
discovered that the professional historians had treated the period— 
the first half of last century—in a very unsatisfactory manner, 
partly because it seemed dull, partly because they were prejudiced 

like Miss Martineau, and partly, too, because they did not understand 
economics. Professor Smart resolved therefore to compile 
chronicle in which the actual course of economic history in the 
largest sense was set forth in detailed summaries of the financia| 
measures, the state of trade and agriculture, and the public discussions 
foreach year in succession. He took infinite pains to attain accuracy 
and fairness. He worked through countless Hansards, nowspaper 
files, and official papers with the dust of ages on them, as well as the 
contemporary books and magazines and pamphlets which dealt with 
public affairs. The first result of his labours, published some 
years ago, was the Economic Annals of the critical period from 
1801 to 1820, which is the most valuable and illuminating volume 
as yet written on Great Britain’s domestic policy during the 
Napoleonic War and after the Peace of 1815. Before his death 
the author was fortunately able to complete this second volume for 
the decade ending with 1830—a period that is probably less familiar 
to most readers than the Middle Ages, though it saw the beginnings 
of Free Trade and of various social and political reforms. The 
Annals are not, of course, easy reading, but they present the facts, 
which cannot be found in any other modern book. Professor 
Smart enlivened his chronicle with judicious and often amusing 
comments and notes, but he was scrupulous in reporting the argu- 
ments of the most stupid reactionaries or the wildest reformers. 
In this new volume, forexample, he dealt justly with Joseph Hume, 
describing both his sensible proposals and also his blunders, such 
as his plea for cheap rum on the ground that it would cause a 
decrease of drunkenness, or his suggestion, in 1824, that we should 
cede Canada to the United States to relieve ourselves of the grant- 
in-aid of £10,000 a year and the cost of the garrison. 

We may note one or two points in a volume that is too full of 
matter to be reviewed in detail. At a time like this, when we are 
piling up a stupendous War Debt, it is encouraging to find that in 
1824—nine years after the conclusion of the longest and most 
exhausting war that we ever waged before 1914—great prosperity 
prevailed throughout the kingdom and there was an outbreak of 
speculation because “‘ the wealth of the country had for the moment 
outgrown its investments.’’ The year before, the country had been 
on the verge of war when the Holy Alliance deputed France to 
repress the democratic party in Spain and restore the despotism of 
that deplorable monarch Ferdinand VII. War was averted, but 
the Government recognized the independence of the revolted 
Spanish colonies, and thus prevented the Holy Alliance from extend. 
ing its influence to America. President Monroe's Message of Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1823, virtually proclaimed the willingness of the United 
States to co-operate with Great Britain in excluding European 
autocrats from South and Central America, as President Wilson is 
doing to-day. In view of the foolish prejudice that still lingers 
against Castlereagh, we cannot refrain from quoting the dispassionate 
economist’s verdict :— 

‘** One who knows him only through the parliamentary records and 
his dispatches when the representative at the various congresses 
after the war, finds difficulty in understanding Harriet Martineau’s 
bitter diatribes and Creevey’s ungenerous depreciation, and welcomes 
the verdict of later historians that few statesmen of George III ’s 
reign have left a purer reputation, or rendered greater services to 
their country than did Castlereagh.” 

In his full and instructive accounts of the debates on the tariff, 
Professor Smart showed that the early Free Traders were concerned 
rather to abolish the various prohibitions on imports than to remove 
Protective duties. They wanted open trade rather than free trade 
in one sense. ‘The tariff at that time was a maze of obsolete and 
complex laws, and Huskisson and his colleagues did good work in 
reducing the chaos to Sorke kind of order, preparatory to the labours 
of Peel and. Gladstone. Every proposal to change or abolish a 
duty was received by the traders concerned with predictions that 
they would beruined. Professor Smartcould not resist the tempta- 
tion to add a note to the lament of the woollen trade over the 





1821-30. London: Macmillan and Co. ([2ls. net.) 
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Spolition in 1823 of the duty on raw wool and the removal of the 
prohibition on the export of British wool. Three years later 
Huskisson stated that only one hundred thousand pounds of 
British wool had gone out of the country, but that forty million 
pounds of foreign wool- had come in. He himself had been half 
eonvinced by the “practical” men that the change would be 
disastrous, but he admitted that he had ceased to believe in their 
forecasts of evil. An amusing instance of the lengths to which 
yested interests would go occurs in the debate of 1824 on the Ham- 
mersmith Bridge Bill. The bridge was to be built by a private 
company, but the Bill was opposed on the ground that it would 
damage the rights of the proprietors of Kew and Fulham Bridges, 
which were only a mile and a half away. The opposition in this 
case did not prevail. Professor Smart did not scorn to include an 
anecdote here and there, such as the well-known answer of the 
Member to the foreigner’s question, ‘‘ What passed in the Session 
of 1823?” —‘‘ Five months and fourteen days.” At the end of the 
chapters given to each year he noted miscellaneous items of political, 
literary, or social interest, and thus added to the value of his book 
for reference. The volume ends with the Repeal movement and the 
accidental death of Huskisson at the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway on September 15th, 1830. 





ESSAYS AND RECOLLECTIONS.* 

Mr. G. W. E. Russexx’s new book of essays! is exceedingly good 
reading. Whether he writes of politics or persons, he is never dull ; 
and whether he provokes us to argument, agreement, or only to a 
smile, he is excellent company. That is what a book of light essays 
should be. It is well to begin by being amused, and we would 
suggest to the reader to turn to the last quarter of the volume first 
and read “‘ Miss Jenkins and the Duke.” In the year 1889 an 
American firm published the Letters of the Duke of Wellington to 
Miss J. They werefoundin a trunk in an attic of a country house 
within thirty miles of New York. Their authenticity has been 
questioned, but Mr. Russell agrees with Sir Herbert Maxwell in 
regarding them as genuine. <A certain Miss Jenkins, young, 
beautiful, and Evangelical, made a great effort to involve the Iron 
Duke in a religious flirtation. It is difficult to read Mr. Russell's 
account of the matter as betrayed in the correspondence without 
laughing aloud. The lady opened the campaign by the gift of a 
Bible, which she left at Apsley House ‘‘ with a suitable note.” 
The Duke replied by a call. During this first visit the lady read 
the Bible aloud, and the Duke exclaimed ‘I love you.” The flir- 
tation grew and prospered. In the end the Duke extricated himself, 
but not before many delightful letters were penned. The lady was 
always goody, the Duke usually repressive. Sometimes they 
squabbled mildly, the Duke always getting the better of it :— 

“Once Miss Jenkins was annoyed by a fellow-traveller in a 
stage-coach who indulged in blasphemy. When this occurrence 
was reported to the Duke he took no notice and was sharply rebuked 
for his indifference to her outraged feelings; but he was quite 
equal to the occasion. ‘1 don’t consider with you that it is neces- 
sary to enter into controversy with every wandering blasphemer,’ 
he wrote. ‘Much must depend upon circumstances.’ ”’ 

To turn to more serious matters. A great deal of the book is 
concerned, of course, with war, or with considerations arising 
therefrom. Fundamentally Mr. Russell is in agreement with the 
Spectator. He thinks that no sacrifice is too great to ensure victory, 
and he means by victory the military disablement of Germany, 
On the other hand, he inclines to doubt the necessity for some of 
the sacrifices for which we have already been asked, and he would, 
at any rate, put us on our guard against the argument that such 
sacrifices of liberty are only temporary, and against ignoring the 
fact that there is a section of the community which does not wish 
themto be so. It is open to us to say that in present circumstances 
itis better to disregard contingencies which imply lesser dangers than 
would be created by their avoidance. We stand, perhaps, between 
the Devil and the deep sea, and the one element may be, so to 
speak, outwitted, but not the other. We may swim into safety. A 
reviewer, however, is not primarily concerned with convictions. 
Here are some thought-provoking words about Dictatorship and 
Thrift and Conscription. Mr. Russell takes the old-fashioned 
Liberal standpoint that ‘‘ it should be the object of all reasonable 
people to be governed as little as possible. There are those who 
would set up a tyrant to fight tyranny,”’ he complains ; and though 
as a condition of victory he would consent to this expedient, ‘ I 
should feel an absolute conviction that when the war was over— 
even when Berlin was turned into a dung-heap—the Dictator would 
still be with us. Dictators, either civil or military, have a won- 
derful power of sticking to their posts.” He instances Louis 
Napoleon. Again, he laments the expedient of conscription. An 
English lad taken away from his home and chosen avocation and 
“put through the mangle of a barrack and a regiment ”’ will come 
out having learned the lesson of obedience, ‘* of submission to an 
authority which he has not helped to create ; of willingness to 
surrender his private judgment to commands which he does not 


* (1) Politics and Personalities. By the Right Hon. G. W. EF. Russell. London: 
Y. Fisher Unwin. [7s. 6d. net.]——(2) Recollections of 72 Years. By the Hon. 
William Warren Vernon. London: John Murray = [12s. net.] 
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understand.” With this lesson will go many others. He will 
have been taught also—in Mr. Russell's opinion—to relinquish the 
virtues of self-governing citizenship, and his instructors will have 
laid ‘‘the foundation of an insolvent despotism.” In so doing 
they will have acted upon calculation, for ‘‘ this I believe is the 
ideal of Empire as it presents itself to the minds of our literary 
and episcopal conscriptionists.”” But, as we before pointed out, 
Mr. Russell is far from denying that general principles must at 
times give way to the exigencies of the moment. In his chapter 
on “ Casuistry ’’ he upholds a science which has always been rather 
Suspect among Englishmen, declaring it to be simply ‘ the science 
of duty,”’ which we must study if we would know the right ‘‘ appli- 
cation of general laws to particular cases.’’ He is of course a 
Churchman, but he defends from foolish ridicule the Nonconformist 
couscience ; he is a whole-hearted upholder of the war, but he 
defends the conscientious objector. ‘‘ The mere mention of the 
word conscience—still more the resolve to act on it when it runs 
counter to popular prejudice—always excites an insolent fury in 
those whose sole guide is convention.” 

As to economy, our essayist plainly says that it has an ill sound 
in the mouth of the rich, yet “‘ the most strenuous preachers of 
thrift are those whom Providence has placed beyond the reach 
of poverty.’’ They speak, however, to little purpose. ‘‘ Be thrifty,” 
‘‘Keonomise,” ‘Abandon your luxuries,’ ‘Live on half your 
income’’—who can fail to be impressed by such commands as 
these proceeding from monitors who pay Super Tax? Robert 
Lowe said: “‘ It is the business of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to distribute a certain amount of human misery, and the 
man who distributes it most equally is the best Chancellor.” 
Succeeding Chancellors of the Exchequer, including the present 
one, Mr. Russell credits with being of the same mind. But it is 
easier to declare equality than to enforce it :— 

‘In spite of the Super Tax the man with £50,000 a year still 
seems appreciably more comfortable than the man with £500 a year. 
To the last-named sufferer it is quite needless for Cabinet Ministers 
and Bishops and Judges to preach Thrift. It is preached by the 
still more persuasive voices of the tax-gatherer and the rate-collector, 
He reduces his expenditure because he has less to spend.”’ 
“Haven't you got any old clothes ?”’ exclaims the energetic lady 
who runs the Red Cross hospital. ‘‘ Have I got any others ?”’ he 
replies. ‘‘If you take my old clothes I must lie in bed till the 
war is over.” 

Among the “ Personal Sketches”’ appearing in this volume, 
that of the Prince Consort is perhaps the most interesting. To the 
present generation he is but the dim figure of a prig standing behind 
the throne. Mr. Russell shows us a very different picture. *‘‘ The 
Prince was brilliantly good-looking, though with a type of beauty 
neither English nor German. His unpopularity was due in largo 
part to his virtues.” In an age which had accustomed itself to 
see in Royalty qualities such as those possessed by George IV. and 
William IV., he set an example of ‘‘ manly rectitude.” He neither 
drank nor gamed ; he set his face against duelling and he worked 
hard ; but in the England of his day it took a great deal of righteous- 
ness to cover the fact that he played the piano and etched. Pethaps, 
however, a more excusable cause for the dislike felt to him may be 
found in the fact that he showed ‘‘ a perpetual endeavour to turn 
every man’s conversation, every man’s particular gift and know- 
ledge to account, for his own mental improvement.’’ Certainly 
that is an exceedingly unlovable trick—and most un-English into 
the bargain. 

From Mr. Russell’s ‘“‘ Political and Personal’ talk we turn to 
Mr. William Warren Vernon's Recollections of 72 Years. It isa 
book of reminiscences which will be enjoyed more by those familiar, 
personally or by tradition, with the circle among whom the writer 
exclusively moved than by the general public. We find in it a 
realistic, if superficial, picture of leisured and travelled society in 
the early and mid-Victorian period. Mr. Vernon was a well-known 
Dante scholar, his devotion to all things Italian dating from his 
early bcyhood, which he spent in Italy. Travelling between sixty 
and seveniy years ago was a more formidable thing than now; also, 
perhaps, so far as nearer Europe is concerned, it was better worth 
doing. The world was less all alike than nowadays. Mr. Vernon's 
aceounts of past Continental tours are worth reading ; so are his 
stories of Italy at the time of her unification and of the Franco- 
Prussian War. He was a great friend of the whole Guizot family, 
to whom he carried money in October, 1870. In none of Mr. Ver- 
non’s recollections does he attempt to go below the surface of 
life in a somewhat superficial milieu. All the same, the reader's 
attention is maintained throughout his many chapters, and by 
some pages the reader may be very well entertained, 





INDIA IN HISTORY.* 
Ir is a little surprising that when Mr. G. M. Trevelyan wrote the 
ingenious essay in which he elaimed for Clio that she is still a 
Muse, a patroness of an art and not the pedantic overseer of an 
impossible science, when he contrasted French and British histories 
* The History of India, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day By the late 
Captain L. J. Trotter. Revised Edition, brought up to 1911 by Archdeacon W. H 
Hutton. London: §.P.C.K. [10s. 6d. net.) 
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with those written by Mommsen and Treitschke, he failed to note 
that no Frenchman has ventured to write a history of India. Nor 
does he mention the fact, which must have been impressed upon 
him in his youth, that with the exception of the settlers in Kashmir 
and Assam (home of the Shan invaders who called themselves 
Ahoms) no Hindu people seoms to have cared to record its own 
annals. The Neo-Hindus of our own day go further, and, with 
a self-satisfaction queer to us matter-of-fact Westerns, plume 
themselves on their disregard of historical facts. Hinduism, they 
say bluntly, is superior to Christianity precisely because it does 
not profess to have any historical basis. The Higher Criticism 
may deny that Vyasa, Viswamitra, or Krishna himself evor existed. 
It matters not a whit to the pious Hindu, since it is the doctrine 
attributed to these beings that counts. Hence the paradox that 
the Neo-Hindu proudly proclaims that the spirituality of his creed 
is independent of its ethical content, and that a god or a sage may 
with impunity be depicted as a morally imperfect person, if only 
he enunciates philosophical speculations or mystical fancies which 
satisfy the mental craving of his followers. 

For us simpler folk of the West history is a branch of literary art, 
and its use may be found, on Mr. Trevelyan’s authority, in the 
sense that ‘‘ a review of the process of historical evolution teaches 
a man to see his own age, with its peculiar ideas and interests, in 
proper perspective as one among other ages.”’ Indian affairs are 
too often discussed in terms of current politics, and opinions on 
Indian matters are too often formed with a sole view to a priori 
considerations. The time approaches, evidently, when the British 
democracy must make up its mind as to its future relations with 
its great Dependency. It is justly grateful to the brave Indian 
soldiers who are fighting the battles of the Allies in many fields 
under the kindly and competent guidance of the British subalterns 
who love and admire their sepoys and count on their loyal devotion. 
But there is also the Indian politician, shrewd, wary, ingenious, 
and of him the British public knows less, though it has a suspicion 
that the educated Indian is imposing his will on his governors with 
growing persistency, courage, and success. That there is political 
tension in India is obvious, and, perhaps, a fine occasion for what, 
when it succeeds, we call statesmanship. Some elementary know- 
ledge of Indian history can do us no harm. For instanco, it might 
be well if the British public had some idea how it has happened that 
it is not the Portuguese, nor the Marathas, nor the Moghals, nor the 
French who are now administering the peninsula. Captain Trotter's 
summary is just the book to enlighten us at no great cost of time 
and trouble, since four hundred and eighty-five pages of large 
print containing a vivid and picturesque epitome of two thousand 
years of history are not too great a task for any man’s industry or 
patience. 

Captain Trotter was no dryasdust pedant. Educated at Charter- 
house and Merton College, Oxford, he won a cadetship in the 
East India Company's service. In 1848-49 he fought in the great 
battles of the second Punjab campaign. In 1853 he was with the 
old 2nd Bengal Fusiliers in Burma, and in 1857 he had his share of 
responsibility and peril in the Mutiny. In 1862 he retired on half- 
pay, to live for another fifty years, during which his pen was busy 
on Indian objects. Even in old age the romance and fascination 
of India still filled his mind, and he could write with the authority 
of one who had fought and administered, and know and loved the 
Indian soldier. His most sustained effort was this History. 

Archdeacon Hutton, the Reader in Indian History at Oxford, 
has revised Captain Trotter's History and brought it up to 1911. 
His contribution is not the loast interesting part of the book, and 
some of his footnotes are singularly illuminating. Take, for instance, 
that which reminds us that in one of Bussy's sallies from Cuddalore, 
“Sergeant Bernadotte, the future King of Sweden, was taken 
prisoner by the English."’ And his descendants now rule at Stock- 
holm, and intermarry with the Royal House of Prussia ! 

Archdeacon Hutton will forgive us for pointing out that (perhaps 
in the stress of war time) his proof-corrector and indexer have 
made some venial slips. For example, on p. 474, Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller is described as “‘ Lieutenant Governor of Bengal,” and his 
eminent successor as ‘* Mr. R. Hare,”’ when the present Sir Lancelot 
Hare is evidently meant. The index contains no reference to 
Fastern Bengal and Assam or to the State of Manipur, though we 
find the cryptic entry “ Quinton, Dr., in Assam, 426." But the 
expert will easily correct such slips, and the average Briton, we 
fear, will not notice them. Let us hope that the average Briton 
will at least have the sense to enjoy a manly and straightforward 
narrative of Indian history by a gallant old veteran of Dalhousie’s 
and Canning’s campaigns. 





ST. FRANCIS XAVIER.* 
MopERN missionary reports ought to be interesting reading. As 
6 rule, however, they are not. Ancient missionary reports, those, 
for instance, which St. Francis Xavier wrote to Ignatius Loyola 
from India and Japan, have an extraordinary fascination. If 





© The Life of St. Francis Xavier. Ty Edith Anne Stewart. With Translations 
on hia Letters by David Macdonald, B.D, London; Headley Brothers. (12s. 6d. 








we say that the letters in this new Life of the saint are more 
delightful than the Life, we are not praising the translator at 
the expense of the author; the whole book is charming, J, 
the early days of the Society of Jesus, Francis Kavior set 
forth from Spain to preach Christianity in India. A Spanish 
aristocrat of ancient family and fame, he was educated in Paris 
at the Sorbonne, fell in his early youth under the influence 
of Loyola (who said that ‘‘the hardest block he everhad to do with 
was the young Francis Xavier in those early days’), and becams 
obsessed with the fervour of evangelization. Except in his love of 
adventure, he was uttorly unlike the conventional Spanish gontlomay 
of his period He had a positive genius for happiness ; his contem, 
poraries were all improssed by his apparent lightness of hear; 
sympathetic manner, and ‘‘ mouth full of laughter.” The huge 
unwieldy ships swarming with passengers—the reader may be 
surprised to hear that Spanish ships built in the sixteenth century 
could accommodate a thousand persons—never arrived at thoi 
destination without great loss of life. In 1541, in such aship, Xayior 
went out to his new labours :— 

** He was immediately ship's doctor, steward, nurse, evangelist 
playmate, tutor, cook, in swift and bewildoring succession. Of courgs, 
it took a man of genius to do this as he did it, but the sincerity 
and unselfishness, nay, more, the rapture of personal devotion to 
Jesus with which this tour de force was carried through, earned for 
him on the spot the title of Saint—a title so often only acquired 
through the gracious or even flattering hand of tradition. A ship's 
boy who was on board used afterwards in India to tell how this 
amazing man used to occupy himself in doing all the humblest ger. 
vices possible to the other passengers, how he washed their linen 
for them, and how he gave up his cabin to one who was sick, ani 
slept himself on the coil of a rope. He appears soon to have become 
the most popular man on board, and to have had an immense in. 
fluence on those around him. First and last ho was evangelist. ‘[ 
let things go in at their door, but I take care they come out ay 
mine. 

A pestilence very soon broke out on board :— 

“He resolved to help the sick as best he could, and so he 

presently began to hear the confessions of those who lay a-dying, 
he cleansed the sick men’s bodies, he washed their linen, he dressed 
their meat, minced it small and fed them with his own hand. 
He ministered physic to the weak, he most lovingly cheered up 
those who were sad, and put them that were out of heart in hops 
of recovery both of body and soul.” 
When they were all better (or dead), ‘“‘ he played cards with the 
young rakes on board,” and, by his (to quote Francis Thompson) 
“divinely unprincipled sleights, his heavenly cunning,” he 
“brought them on their knees before the beauty of holiness.” 
The present writer once heard a devout Roman Catholic declare 
that Protestantism was ‘‘ a rule of conduct rather than a religion.” 
Some such thought must enter the mind of the Protestants who 
study the Life of this saint. His own conduct was as lovely as it 
was heroic, and he inculcated Christian behaviour at a time when 
it was sufficiently rare, but he did not give it the place which it 
holds in the Reformed religion. Here is what he himself wrote 
of his labours in comforting the sick and dying to whom he minis- 
tered among other ships’ crews after he had begun his evangelistic 
work :— 

“I was very busy during the three months those eight ships were 

here in preaching, confessing, visiting the sick, and helping them 
to a good death, which is very difficult to do with persons who have 
not lived in great conformity with the law of God, because they lived 
confidently in continual sins without wishing to break the habit 
of them,” 
After all, it is a wonderful thing to be able to help a fellow- 
creature to “‘ a good death,” and whether that or a good life is the 
chief aim of faith isatleast arguable. Xavier, though an orthodox, 
was not in any true sense a superstitious man. He feared super- 
stition because of its real evil—it saps courage. He tells that when 
he was arranging to go on a journey from Cape Comorin to Malacca, 
““ many of my devoted friends tried to persuade me against going 
to such a dangerous land, and, seeing that they could not keep 
me back, they gave me a number of antidotes against poison. I 
thanked them for their love and goodwill. But I omitted to take 
the antidotes which, with such love and tears, they gave mo, I 
did not wish to load myself with fear.” 

Such a man as Xavier was, of course, beloved everywhere, but 
when we read the treatise he drew up and dispensed among the 
teachers he sent out, setting forth what we may call Scriptural 
Christianity as adumbrated in the story of the Fall and fulfilled in 
the Crucifixion, we are not much surprised that mystic India was 
not converted, The saint obviously understood the peculiarities 
of Indian human nature very little, though of human nature in 
general he was such an accomplished student, After many years 
of work he writes to Loyola that he has become hopeless, “I 
see clearly, my only Father, by my experience hero, that no road 
is opening for the perpetuation of the Company by the natives 
among the natives, Christianity will last among them only as long 
as we who are hore or those whom you will send from home will 
last and live.” He makes up his mind, therefore, to go to Japan. 
The Japanese may be said to have enchanted the enchanter. He 
set about their conversion with the utmost zest, and upon entirely 
new lines, ‘In Southern India,” aa an old chronicler has said, 
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« he had fished with a drag-net, but here he had to fish with a line.” 
Here was no matter of baptizing and teaching a few prayers to a 
crowd of youths. He spent three months after he got to Japan 
in preparation ; and his own linguistic genius—which accounts 
for the tradition that he had a miraculous gift of tongues—was 
greatly helped by a Japanese convert whom he had made in India. 
He writes to Loyola of his first impressions :— 

“The people [he is in the province of Satsuma] with whom we 
have conversed so far are the best yet discovered. In my opinion 
no people superior to the Japanese will be found among unbelievers. 
They are of good behaviour, and good generally, and not malicious, 
marvellously honourable. They esteem honour more than any- 
thing. They are mostly poor, and neither the nobles nor those 
who are not esteem poverty as a reproach. They have one quality 
which I do not think is to bo found among any Christians, and it is 
this—the nobles, however poor they may be, and those who are 
not nobles, however rich, honour a very poor noble as much as if 
he were rich. . . . Most of them believe in men of ancient 
times, who, as I have managed to understand, were men who 
lived as philosophers. Many of them adore the sun, others the 
moon. They rejoice to hear things conformable to reason, and 
though there are vices and sins among them, yet when they are 
given reasons, and shown that what they do is ill done, then 
what reason defends seems good to them.” 

Even here, however, Xavier's success was not very great. His 
last opinion of the Japanese was not quite so high as hia first. 
“Those who come out will be much harassed,” he writes, ‘‘ they 
will be much more put to it than many think.’’ All day long they 
will have to answer vexatious quosfions, and be content to be 
ridiculed. ‘‘ Learned men are needed to reply to their questions, 
chiefly those who have done well in arts, and those who were 
sophists.”” China became now the object of his missionary ambition, 
but it was never fulfilled. He died on the journey, In his last letter 
written just before his death he still had hope ; but he thinks there 
are spiritual forces against him. ‘‘ The Devil will be tremendously 
sorry that those of the Company of the Name of Jesus should enter 
China.”’ He hopes, however, to ‘‘ confound the Devil on this point,” 
adding, surely with a smile: ‘‘ What great glory to God, to con- 
found by a thing so vile as I am such a grand reputation as the 
Devil's!” 

His last charge to his correspondent is beautiful and sad. ‘“‘ Master 
Gaspar, remember the counsels I left you on my departure, and 
those which I have written to you. Do not noglect to keep them, 
if presently you think, as others have done, that I am dead.’ He 
died in a little Portuguese cabin on the desolate beach of Sanchian ; 
he had become delirious, and ‘‘ his face was very joyful and beauti- 
ful.” His faithful attendant did not understand the language in 
which he prayed at the last—it was probably Basque, the language 
he had spoken as a child in the Castle of Xavier. 





SIR COLIN C. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF.* 
“ Downricurt satisfactory work in a desert is better than pottoring 
in a Paradise.” The attitude of mind indicated in the words of Sir 
Colin Scott-Moncrieff which we have just quoted go far to explain 
his success in life. He had none of those irresistible flashes of genius 
which lift a man suddenly above his fellows, and proclaim to the 
world his peculiar fitness for the work he has undertaken. Even in 
his own profession his name is not associated with any great theo- 
retical discovery or any particular masterpiece of practical con- 
struction ; he would have been the first, himself, to deny that he 
was anything more than an ordinary competent engineer. But he 
had in profusion those “large general powers ’’ which Dr. Johnson 
regarded, rightly or wrongly, as the raw material of genius. He had, 
in rare perfection, the Scottish gift of discrimination. When a new 
problem was presented to him, he instinctively resolved it into 
its component parts : “the known facts are so-and-so, the doubtful 
points are so-and-so, the inferences are so-and-so, what is the 
correct procedure ?'’ Then he turned it over steadily and untiringly 
in his mind until he had decided on a mode of action ; it might not 
be the best conceivable mode of action, but it was always possible, 
always reasonable, always clear. He never confused his subordi- 








nates because he never confused himself. Last of all, when he had 
come to a conclusion, he invariably acted upon it ; and he was able 
to act quickly because he had thought slowly. Hesitation was a 
quality altogether foreign to his nature; when he was doubtful 
whether or not anything ought to be done, he simply did not do it ; | 
when he knew it ought to be done, he did it, without waiting to 
find out whether he was the proper authorized perzon for tho busi- 
ness, or asking if all the usual formalities had been completed. A 
characteristic anecdote of his habit of quiet initiative is told by 
the late Lord Cromer :— 

“In the meanwhile Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff and his coadjutors 
had been abolishing the corvée without awaiting the decision of 
the Powers. In July, 1886, he reported that the £250,000 devoted 
to the reduction of the corvée had enabled the number of men called 
out to work for one hundred days to be reduced from 234,153 
(the average of the previous three years) to 102,507, a reduction of 
560 per cent. It appeared, therefore, that while the diplomatic 





* The Life of Sir Colin C. Scott-Moncrieff, K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G., &c. Edited by 
M. A, Hollings: London: John Murray. (12s. net.] 


agents had been discussing whether the £250,000 should be spent, 
the practical Scotchman had to a great extent solved the question 
by spending the money. The result, I remarked to Lord Rosebery, 
was most gratifying ; and an echo of satisfaction was at once wafted 
back from the Foreign Office.” 

“ Happiness has no history,” and a lifetime of unostentatious 
work has little more. Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff was born at Dalkeith, 
in Scotland, in 1836; was educated at the Edinburgh Academy, 
the military school at Addiscombe, and a “crammer's” at Wimble- 
don, from which he passed into the Bengal Engineers, after going 
through a preliminary training at Chatham. He arrived in India 
in time to take part in the later stages of the Mutiny campaign, 
where he won golden opinions from his commanding officer for 
his zeal and judgment at critical moments. Then followed a period 
of twenty years of service at Indian irrigation, marked by rapid 
and deserved promotion, until he was suddenly called upon to take 
charge of the famine relief operations at Mysore. The details given 
of his labours at this time are curiously reminiscent, down even to 
the names, of Mr. Kipling’s famine story, William the Conqueror. 
We quote a passage from Sir Colin's own recollections to show the 
type of man he had working under him :— 

“He [Captain MacIntire] was a young captain of artillery, with 
a wife and baby. . . . He had volunteered for relief work 
and had been sent to Heriyur—about the blackest district on 
the famine map. Ho obtained leave to come in to Bangalore ta 
spond Christmas with his wife. We saw him that day, and next 
morning he started on his journey of about one hundred miles in a 
bullock-cart. Week after week his reports came in. The rain had 
come at last, prices were lower, and the distress was less acute. 
At Easter, MacIntire again asked for leave, and then, and only 
then, he showed us a letter he had received from the doctor whom 
he had consulted the previous Christmas. It was to this effect : 
* My dear MacIntire,—If you go back to Heriyur, you will probably 
have an abscess on your liver, and I won't answer for your 
life.’’ The plucky fellow had kept this letter in his pocket, showing 
it to no one, until the famine pressure was over. Ho had an abscess 
on his liver, as the doctor warned him, but lived through it. I 
am sure it nover occurred to MacIntire that he was doing anything 
out of the way, and if you had asked him what he thought of the 
natives he would have told you that they were a set of stupid dirty 
brutes, and that he could not bear them.” 

After an interregnum of European travel and more canal work 
in Burma, Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff intended to retire from active 
servico, and was actually on his way home when at Cairo he met 
Lord Dufferin, who offered him the Direction of the Irrigation of 
the whole of Egypt. As the distinction had come unsought, so it 
was accepted without vanity : he was thought worthy of the post, 
and therefore it behoved him to do his best to fill it. ‘ Happy is 
the reformer,” he wrote later, ‘ who finds things so bad he cannot 
make a movement without making an improvement”; and that 
fortunate position was his. His work centred chiefly on the repair 
of the Nile Barrage, and his account of the operations involved, 
though far too long to quote, is as exciting and interesting to 
the lay reader as to the expert. Suffice it to say that he achieved 
a complete success, and by multiplying the agricultural resources 
of the country helped Lord Cromer to restore it from bankruptcy 
in 1883 to solvency in 1887. Years afterwards, at a levée, tho 
Duke of York, seeing Sir Colin, asked the Duke of Cambridge 
who that was. ‘ Moncriefi—Egypt, you know—splendid fellow,” 
was the answer delivered in a stentorian aside; and we cannot 
do more here than echo the Duke's Jinglesque summary. We 
must, however, find space for one dramatic incident, told in Sit 
Colin's own words :— 

‘**T went as usual to the Council of Ministers. The clerk droned 
through the minutes of the last Council. It was a sultry day. 
Nothing worth listening to, when an office servant came in and 
whispered to the President, Nubar Pasha, that Sir Evelyn Baring 
was in the anteroom and wished to see him. Nubar asked the 
Council to excuse him, and went quietly out of the room. He re- 
turned in about five minutes, sat down, and wrote a few words on 
scraps of paper, which he threw across the table to some of the 
Turkish Ministers. There seemed some electricity in the air. What 
was it? The clerk continued drawling; at last Nubar got up, 
said, ‘ Messieurs, Gordon est mort,’ and sat down in tears, his face 
covered by his hands. The Council dissolved, and the Government 
set about bringing the troops down the river again.” 

On his return from Egypt, Sir Colin was appointed Under-Secre- 
tary for Scotland, which position he retained for ten years, retiring 
in 1902. Then his first service claimed him again, and he became 
President of the Indian Irrigation Commission, twice revisiting the 
scenes of his early labours. The concluding years of his life wore 
spent mostly in travel in Japan, South Africa, the United States, 
and Mexico. He died on the night of April 6th, 1916, after a brief 
illness. 

We have quoted enough from the volume under review to give our 
readers a fair idea of the character of its contents. Sir Colin waa 
a copious correspondent, and although naturally his letters are more 
valuable when he wrote as an expert on his own topics, or described 
his personal experiences than when he discussed subjects which he 
could treat only as an amateur, they are rarely dull, mechanical, or 
trite. Miss Hollings has done wisely to let her hero speak as much 
as possible for himself, for we close the book with the impression 
of him which, no doubt, she intended to leave—that he owed his 
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strength and eminence to a harmonious combination of fine qualities 
rather than to any striking but ill-balanced display of uncommon 
genius. 








PERSONAL LIBERTY.* 

Tue style of the author of this work is so involved, and his method 
of argumentation, although seemingly exact, and almost aggres- 
sively technical in its terminology, is in reality so unphilosophical 
and loose, that we have some difficulty in stating the precise thesis 
which he purports to uphold; but we believe it to be that the 
true basis of Liberty and Justice is the fact of Personality as 
revealed in the Christian religion alone. We regard this as a pecu- 
liarly dangerous proposition ; for, in the first place, all ecclesias- 
tical history teaches us to beware of the folly of identifying any 
theory, however plausible, with the essential truth of Christianity, 
When such a theory breaks down, its failure is felt by its followers 
to involve the failure of the Christianity with which it has been 
associated : an inference which is quite as inevitable as it is false. 
In the second place, the difficulties arising out of this particular 
theory are so numerous that we cannot consider it as even primd 
facie a satisfactory solution of the great problem. It is true that 
the author generally manages to make it yield the answers he wants 
from it, but he needs so many assumptions and logical short-cuts 
to produce the required results that our ‘ will-to-believe ” is taxed 
unduly in trying to follow him. He assumes free-will ; he assumes 
that children are the property of their parents; he assumes that 
* the Person *’ does not exist for agnostics; he assumes that “‘it is 
impossible to get rid of the idea of Personal Right or Liberty— 
whether that Right relates to property or anything else—without 
the abolition of the Family, the Nation, and Religion.” He tells us 
that we would not ‘regard as charitable a thief who gave away the 
goods he had stolen.’’ He tells us that ‘‘ the Board and Church 
School system is the best thing that can be attempted at the present, 
and if the nation is actuated by the right spirit, there will be pro- 
gress in the right direction ; if by the wrong spirit, the system will 
become not only more colourless, lifeless and mechanical, but it 
will also become more universal.’ We do not say that these state- 
ments are wrong ; but there are so many earnest and quite intelli- 
gent persons who would be vehemently provoked to deny them that 
we do not think they ought to be taken for granted : we are humbly 
of the opinion ourselves that even a Board School system is unlikely 
to become ‘* more universal.” 

Conclusions such as these are not calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in the theory from which they spring. They would make 
us doubt, even if the whole logical process by which they are arrived 
at were perfectly clear; and it is anything but clear. At times 
the author seems almost—to adopt Mahbub Ali's picturesque 
imagery—to have ‘‘ muddied the Well of Inquiry with the Stick of 
Precaution.’ We quote one sentence as an example of Mr. Fell’s 
worst manner :— 

“ By qualifying the right of the Person to self-development, or 

the realizing of his capacity, by adding that any particular capacity 
before it can be realized, must first be esteemed by certain other 
Persons as ‘ contributing to social good’ or ‘ social Well-being’ 
is to take away with one hand what had been given with the other, 
and to prepare the way for any and every form of repressive and 
absolutist legislation.”’ 
Now that we have read it twice and transcribed it once, we believe 
we know what it is intended to mean ; but we have not yet been 
fortunate enough to discover its grammatical construction, if it 
has any. 

We regret we are not able to render a better report of Personal 
Liberty, for the subject is interesting and important, the author's 
intentions are excellent, and he has evidently not spared labour in 
preparing his book for the public. He makes incidentally many wise 
and pungent remarks on modern tendencies and forces ; but he will 
have to clarify his thinking, simplify his style, and consider more 
dispassionately the views of his principal opponents before he can 
contribute a work of importance to philosophical literature. 





GEORGE EDMUND STREET.t+ 

For his understanding of, and his passionate devotion to, Gothic archi- 
tecture, George Edmund Street has probably had no parallel since the 
Middle Ages. The book that the Hispanic Society of America has 
recently published shows him as an almost fanatical devotee of the 
earlier and purer forms of pointed architecture, a critic of extreme 
fastidiousness, an artist intolerant of anything which falls below the 
high and austere standard that he makes his measure. His great 
scholarship, his marvellously quick eye and sure pencil, together 
with a terse yet vivid style of writing, conspire to make his (hitherto) 

Unpublished Notes’ extraordinarily attractive and stimulating 
even to a layman, Gothic architecture is his perpetual preoccu- 
pation, as its practice was his profession ; but his glowing enthu- 
siasm lights up all sorts of picturesque incidents in his travels, 

* Personal Liberty, the Great Question of To-Day. By E. F. B. Fell. London: 
Methuen and Co. [5s. net.) 


+ George Edmund Street; Unpublished Notes and Reprinted Papers. 
Goddard King. 
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seenic and other, with the same glamour that he contrives to throy 
about the great Cathedrals, The author has much to say of him 
as a man, and one gets a clear and very charming picture of q 
character that is at once saintly and robust, of a life no less beautify) 
than busy. Glimpses of Street as man and artist are caught 
in such passages as these :— 


** The Churches of England and the Cathedrals of France taught 
him that perfect measure, that economy of force, that high serious. 
ness, that austerity of beauty, for which others are sent to the 
Iliad and the Divine Comedy.” 

“ If architecture is on the one side an art, it is on the other a 
profession, and partakes as little of the tradesman’s mean-minded. 
ness as of the artist's irresponsibility.” 

“If poetry were (as once was rashly said) merely an affair of 

enius, and genius the affair of energy, Street would have been 
infallibly a poet.”’ 

** One of the first elements is height. I know of no one thing 
in which one is so much astonished, in all One's visits to foreign 
churches, as by the luxury of that art which could afford to be go 
daringly grand.”’ 

“There is perhaps this advantage of height over length, that 
whilst the one seems entirely done for the glory of God, the other 
is always more apparently for use.” 


“Many have put their heart into their work, but only a great 
heart lives and burns in it.” 
““ Now that in the pursuit of colour and light most painters 


have abandoned form, and second-rate impressionists are content 
to let a landscape welter in blues and mauves like a basket of 
dying fish, his forcible contours and cool washes awake a tingling 
of reality.” 

“The question of Gothic with him was not only a matter of 
conscience, it was more, a matter of temperament: all his life, 
all his religion, the very fibres of his body, were strung to that 
interplay of thrust and strain, were tuned to that upward 
reaching of the mountain’s heart toward God.”’ 

‘“On the Sunday evening there was a grand procession of a 
figure of the B.V.M., with a vast number of attendants all with 
lighted candles, a Military Band, and a few cavalry to bring up 
the rear. The view from the lowest bridge looking up the Arno, 
with the picturesque outlines of the bold hills above Pisa behind 
the towers, is one of the most charming I remember,” 





GIFT-BOOKS, 


ee 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 

Lovers of Italy will be drawn to Miss Steedman’s Madonna of the 
Goldfinch, first by its title and the picture on the wrapper, 
and then by these words in the little Preface: ‘I 
looking back wistfully to the peaceful, happy days it was once my 
lot to spend in Italy;”’ and as they read these charming stories 
they will be once more transported, if but for a moment, to the 
land where they would be. Madonnas and saints, peasants and 
princes, move through her pages, bringing with them something 
of the fragrance of the “ erbe aromatice ’’ of the South. *‘‘ Hearts- 
ease ’’ is a particularly pretty story of a little Venetian boy’s search 
for a saint. We follow him and his guiding Madonna through the 
town, and after she has shown him how she helps and comforts 
the sorrowful, he finds to his surprise and joy that the saint of his 
quest has been in his own home all the time. But the stories are 
by no means all concerned with such august personages. Birds 
and beasts play their parts along with the children, and there is 
plenty of fun as well as seriousness in the telling of the adventures 
that their high spirits and love of mischief lead them into. The 
book is printed in clear, pleasant type, and has some pretty coloured 
illustrations set on brown-paper pages. It should give pleasure 
to all who read it, though perhaps those on whose hearts “ Italy ” 
is already engraved will appreciate it the most fully. 

Christmas Tales of Flanders? takes us into a very different 
climate, and we read of the hobgoblins of the North, and of enter- 
prising people who fraternize with the good saints, and even some- 
times outwit them. It is interesting to see here the homely common- 
sense of ‘‘ Mother Church,”’ of which the reflection is much the same 
whether it is mirrored in a Latin or a Flemish peasant’s mind. In 
the story of Smith Verhoren we have the familiar character of the 
plucky mortal who can hold his own, first with the Devil himself, 
and then with St. Peter and St. Joseph. Some of the tales are 
variants of those common to many lands. For instance, there are 
some Hop-o’-my-Thumb adventures, and a good version of the story 
of the traveller belated on Christmas Eve, and turned away from 
the rich woman's house to be welcomed in the poor cottage. But 


find myself 
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*(1) The Madonna of the Goldfinch. By Amy Steedman. With 8 Illustrations 





in Colour by E, M. Steedman. London: T. C. and E. C. Jac {és. net.]—— 
(2) Christmas Tales of Flanders. MWlustrated by Jean de Bosschére. London 
W. Heinemann. [12s. 6d. net.) (3) Knock Three Times! By Marion St. John 
Webb. Illustrated by Margaret W. Tarrant. London: G. G. Harrap. [5s. net.] 
——(4) The Secret Passage. By Dorothy Russell. London: T. C an E. C. Jack. 
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. Nelson and Sons. [1s. 6d, net.}—(6) The Children's St ry of the War. By Sir 
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—(10) Little Miss Anzac: the True Story of an Australian 
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there are other tales of a rather differont type, such as that of the 
«“ Enchanted Apple-Tree,”’ which relates very pleasantly the reason 
“why men live longer than the sparrows, and why miséry is always 
to be found in the world, and will doubtless remain until the end of 
time.” In his illustrations M. Jean de Bosschére introduces us to 
the most remarkable and lifelike monsters it has been our good 
fortune to meet for a long time. If the reader is inclined to cavil 
at the epithet * lifelike,’’ let him but look attentively at the “ things” 
that throng the witches’ Spanish cellar, and at the sea-monsters of 
the frontispiece, and he will, we cannot doubt, agree that we have 
not used this expression unreasonably. The artist's snow scenes 
re very attractive, and so is the picture of the procession of the 
These and 


a 
heavenly host on Easter morning. 
coloured, and there are also plenty of capital black-and-white illus- 


many others are 
trations. 

In Knock Three Times we have an exciting story of black 
and white magic. The little nine-year-old hero and heroine go 
from everyday life into a world peopled with more or less strange 
beings, and there they undertake to help tolook for a magic leaf which 
will destroy the power of an evilly disposed pumpkin who rolls 
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upon worthy people for the pleasure of blinding them or otherwise 
hurting them. After many adventures Molly picks the leaf and 
the dreadful spell is broken. The good people are then made 
happy, while the wicked aresent into exile and there become harm- 


less. There are a number of pretty full-page coloured illustrations. 


The Secret Passage* is a good example of Miss Dorothy Russell's 
gay and charming method of story-telling. 
the various members of a merry family party, some of whom are 
spending thesummer holidays of 19140n the English coast. German 
spies and a workable secret passage from the children’s cottage to 


She introduces us to 


a convenient submarine landing-place form the central interest of 
the tale. These exciting incidents, not to speak of the 
events and amusements in which the characters take part, make up 
a book which we are sure will be pronounced to be “ topping ”’ 
Miss Honor Appleton knows how to subdue 


other 


by its young readers, 
the eccentricities of the three-colour process, and her full-page 
illustrations are charmingly soft in colour. 

The Children’s Treasury” 


and girls, short topical articles such as ‘‘ The Coming of the Tanks,” 


is a good collection of stories for boys 


and directions for the carrying on of various nursery crafts. 
to Make a Toy Tent 
who wish to carry out military manceuvres on the playroom floor. 
There are also a number of pretty pictures and verses for still 
younger children. 


The sixth volume of The Children’ 
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How | 


should be read with interest by the children | 


s Story of the War® takes us | 


from the opening of the Somme offensive to the end of the year 


1916. It Sesides 


the historical 


readable, interesting book. 
we told something of the 
if the Victoria Cross." The account of Rumania’s entry 
war is prefaced by a chapter on ‘‘ The Story of Rumania.”’ 


is a thoroughly 


narrative, are 
into the 
** Bring- 
another interesting chapter, and the 
The pronunciation 


though 


ing Down the Zeppelins”’ is 
Verdun fighting is also graphically described, 
of the French place-names is given in footnotes, and 
sometimes the phonetic spelling may be of some little help, it 
is of course misleading to suggest that an English 00 is equivalent 
Ay-boo-tern for Hébuterne. The 


French w—for instance, 


volume is illustrated in black-and-white. 


to a 


The Nursery Book of Bible Stories? is a good example of the 
way in which these stories should be told to children. Miss Steed- 


man’s gentle but accomplished style is well suited to the subject, | 


and her phrases are simple but never insipid. She begins with the 
Creation, or “‘ The Beautiful World ”’ 
through the Old and the New Testaments, telling her readers of 
all the principal events in a really interesting manner. The illus- 
trations are by no means equal to the text, and are of the usual 
unoriginal Bible-story-book type, but our readers must not be 
misled by them into thinking that the book is dull, for it is any- 


as she calls it, and leads us 


thing but that. 

Babes of the Wild* is no doubt intended for little children, but 
these animal stories are so well written that the grown-up reader 
will enjoy their fun and high spirits as much as will the young 
listener. 
human ways, the author cleverly avoids any touch of the tiresome 
, that spoils animal stories. There 
‘reading ’’ in the book, as there are not many illustra- 


sentimentality sometimes is 
plenty of 
tions, and though the print is large, the volume is light and of a 
handy shape. 

A Ride on a Rocking-Horse® is a pretty story of a little boy's 
quest for a dream flower. The active and intelligent rocking 
horse of the title helps him in his adventures. 
all sorts of people—cloudmen, fairies, witches, and a child-giantess— 
he eventually finds himself in the nursery he started from, but with 


the magic flower in his hand. The illustrations are gaily coloured, 


Among the picture-books for very little children we must mention 
Little Miss Anzac.” It is called ‘ the true story of an Australian 
doll,” and has an amusing “ oversea” atmosphere about it. Miss 





| 
“Heroes 


Though the creatures are given human speech and often 


After falling in with | 





29 


N. Rodd’s colour and black-and-white illustrations are as livels 
as the text. We particularly like the picture of “ the boy's pet 
possum. He had shiny black eyes and he was looking at Woodeny 
{the doll] with them.” 

The Adventures of Chippybobbie, written and illustrated by Mr 
Hawley Morgan (T. Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d.), and The Betty Book 
(same publishers, 5s.) are both pretty, cheerful picture-books. I: 
The Rhyme Garden, written and illustrated by Marguerite Buller 
Allan (John Lane, 3s. 6d. net), we have good verses about all sorts 
of nursery interests and incidents. The pictures, however, are 
8o gaudily coloured as to be actually trying to the eyes, at any rat 
by daylight; by artificial light they are more bearable. Th« 
figures are of the Dutch doll type, sometimes with unnecessarily 
sly expressions. 





STORIES FOR BOYS. 
Str ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH’s new volume of stories of the Spanish 
Main, Mortallone and Aunt Trinidad (Bristol: Arrowsmith, 6s.), 
isa capital gift-book for boys. The first story concerns a treasure- 
hunt which sueceeds by sheer luck. The second, a more ambitiou 
effort, seta the old buccaneer stories of Esquemoling in a new frame- 
work, The narrator's outwardly respectable widowed aunt has a 
fortnightly carouse with two of her old cronies, who recall their hot 
youth in the West Indies and tell the lad about Sharp, Bras-de-Fer, 
John Avery, and other buccaneers with whom they sailed. It is an 
ingenious idea, very neatly worked out.——Mr. Richard Bird's 
The Ripswayd Ring (Humphrey Milford, 3s. 6d. net) is an excellent 
school story. The main theme is the organization of the day boys 
at a large Public School in a distinct ‘‘ House ’’—a sound plan which 
has been adopted in many cases with good results—and the prefect’s 
troubles with an idle and corrupt minority are very well described. 
Mr. 
ordinary human schoolboy as he is, but this clever and amusing 
book is the best that he has yet written.——Mr. Herbert Strang’s 
With Haig on the Somme (same publisher and price) is an attractive 
and exciting story of trench-fighting and spy-hunting. The secret 
of Mr. Strang’s success is, we think, that he describes one or two 
episodes in great detail and does not try to cover too large a canvas. 
——At All Risks, by Mr. John Finbarr (same publisher and price), 
contains the adventures of an English boy of fifteen, living in 
France, who is caught by the advancing Germans and makes his 
escape with great difficulty. He is saved in the end by the ‘ 
or, in other words, by a British aeroplane ; 


3ird has shown in former stories his power of presenting the 


god 
out of the machine,” 
but this seems rather like a confession of weakness on the author's 
part.——Mr. John 8S. Margerison spins amusing yarns about the 
Navy in war time readable volumes, one called Action 

(Hodder and Stoughton, net) and the other Periscope and 
Propeller (C. Arthur Pearson, ls. 3d. net) 


in two 


08 





STORIES FOR GIRLS. 
Miss Brenpa Grrvin’s pleasant and interesting story, Munitio 
Mary (Humphrey Milford, 3s. 6d. 
old employer who is reluctant to let women work in his munitior 


net), is concerned with a stubbor: 


factory, and with a cunning German woman who tries to stir uy 
trouble in the factory by persuading the girls that their employe: 
signals to Zeppelins, whereas it is she herself who shows the mys 
terious lights. Miss Girvin is a shrewd observer of girlish nature 
The Pearl, by Miss G. Winifred Taylor (Oxford : Blackwell, 6s.), 
is a well-written and thoughtful story of a girl’s schooldays and 
college life. The author's descriptions of Janet’s Oxford experiences 
have the true local col Janet's religious difficulties are 
treated simply and sensibly.——A School Camp Fire, by Miss Elsie 
Oxenham (W. and R. Chambers, 4s. net), is a lively and amusing 
story of a girls’ school, which overflowed with fun and high spirits 
——M iss Peter, by Miss May Baldwin (same publishers, 3s. 6d. net) 
is the story of a lonely young girl, living with her fatherin a country 
village, and of the young maid who tries to brighten her life. It is 
an attractive book. Mrs. L. T. Meade’s The Fairy Godmother 
(same publishers, 5s. net) is concerned with a delicate girl who is 





ur, and 





threatened with consumption, and whose school life is harassed 
with cares from which young people should be free. It is thus 
rather a doleful book. Miss Flora Klickmann has written another 
charming book on country life entitled Between the Larch- Woods ana 





the Weir (R.T.S., 6s which shows a keen appreeiation both of 
Nature and of the oddities of mankind, especially rustic work 
men and country servants. The author’s kindly humour is 
irrepressible.——Young people should read Miss Monica M Gard 
ner’s short and interesting book on Poland (A. and C. Black, 2s 
net), in which she describes simply the life and habits of the people 


and the cities of Warsaw, Cracow, and Posen. English reaclers know 
very little about the Poles, and this book deserves attention, for 


ifford glect Poland. 


longer to ne 





we cannot as a nation 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
ILNE has essayed the difficult task of writing a comucai 
Thackeray's immortal The Rose and 


Mr. A. A. M 


tale for young children, like 











the Ring. It cannot be said that his Once on a Time (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s. net) is altogether a success, for it is a little too clever 
and the fun is a little too boisterous, but there are many amusing 
pages in this chronicle of King Merriwig of Euralia,and Mr. H. M. 
Brock’s illustrations are first-rate. Mr. H. T. Peck’s The 
Adventures of Mabel, illustrated by Mr. Harry Rountree (G. G. 
Harrap, 6s. net), will delight children, for it describes the tremendous 
adventures that children can have on a farm, ‘The Animal 
Party * and ‘‘ The Grey Rat under the Pump ” are among the best 
stories in an amusing book. Finding a Fairy, by Miss Carine 
Cadby (Mills and Boon, 2s. 6d. net), is a clever and whimsical little 
story of a child in the country who tried to find a fairy. It is 
illustrated with photographs. Another good book for small 
children is Tommy Smith at the Zoo, by Mr. Edmund Selous (Methuen 
and Co., Is. 9d. net). Tommy's talks with the animals are enter- 
taining and also instructive. 

















Our Girls in Wartime. Rhymes by Hampden Gordon. Pictures 
by Joyce Dennys. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is an amusing 
eompanion volume to Our Hospital A.B.C. (which we noticed last 
year). The authors show us many types of pretty and enterprising 
young women, from the engaging window-cleaner Winnie to 
Daphne the Dispenser and her smart boots. We may read that 

** Lizzie labours on the land. 

What she does, I understand, 

Is to make the cattle dizzy 

Running round... 

admiring Lizzie.’ 

Indeed these cheery rhymes and attractive, cleverly drawn pictures 
will please both the older and the younger generation as well as the | 
“Fair War Workers’ to whom they are dedicated. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


ODES AND OTHER POEMS. 

Odes and other Poems. By R. C. K. Ensor. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
2s. net.)—Mr. Ensor has great technical accomplishment and the 
something more that modern poets so often lack—a definite message 
to deliver. His ‘‘ Ode on the State of Europe before the War,” 
composed at the New Year of 1912, and his ‘‘ Ode on the European 
War,” composed after a visit to the Somme front, are memorable 
poems that suggest grave thoughts on large issues. The ‘ Ode” 
of 1912 has the grim prophetic close, after a reference to Seneca, 
whose few worthy followers ‘‘ stayed A century long the slipping 
world, and made The Antonine effulgence possible, Before the 
darkness fell’ :— 

“To day if we will hear the Voice, if we 
Have yet the steady eyes, the lion hearis, 
To stand and play our parts 
Not needing victory, 
Duty shall save us: not the broken spar 
Of storm-tossed hope, nor blind self-flattery 
Making believe things are not what they are. 
Nature and her commandments do not cease ; 
And those who disobey 
She tramples into clay, 
And those who toil with her alone may share her peace.” 
But the “Ode” of 1916 breathes hope again. ‘* Peace will not 
come from pacifists ... but from these, to whom fraternity 
Meant doing and not phrases.’ Of Mr. Ensor’s lighter verses, his 
“Storm over Carnedd Dafydd,’ in varying metres, and “ At 
Nightfall : Words for a Cadence of Chopin” are especially skilful 
and pleasing. 








BRITAIN AND THE WAR. 

Britain and the War. By André Chevrillon. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. net.)—M. Chevrillon’s exceedingly able and 
sympathetic analysis of the British attitude towards the war, 
from the outset up to the adoption of conscription at the close 
of 1915, well deserved translation. It is a piece of contemporary 
history which has, we think, a permanent value. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling in an admirable Preface confirms the author's view that 
our ingrained habit of referring all thought and deed to certain 
standards of right and wrong, which, we thought, all men respected, 
hampered us at first in dealing with the enemy, but in the long 
run saved us :— 

“The same spiritual motive which leads a man to enlistment 
as though it were a religious conversion, makes his nation slower 
to insist on what it has done than what is left undone. This attitude 
is misleading; but crisis cannot change character. If we are 
good shopkeepers, we have always been bad window-dressers. 
So the carefully circulated legend, first that England could give 
no help to her Allies, and secondly that she was giving as little 
es she could, must be allowed to die out in slaughter and 
disillusionment.” 








The Fight for the Republic. By Rossiter Johnson. (G. P, 
Putnam's Sons. 12s. 6d. net.)—This book is not so much a history 
of the American Civil War as a series of chapters on the more 
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dramatic episodes of the great conflict. It is easy to read and 
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is illustrated with portraits and maps. Dr. Johnson does not 
fail to record that curious incident of the winter of 1864-65, when 
General Early’s corps invaded Maryland, defeated General Lew 
Wallace on the Monocacy, and pushed on to within six miles of 
Washington. The pessimists wagged their heads over this, but 
the Confederate cause had long been doomed, and nothing came 
of General Early’s despairing effort. 


In Canada’s Wonderful Northland. By W. Tees Curran and 
H. A. Calkins. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12s. 6d. net.)—This book 
describes an eight months’ tour along the eastern shores of Hudson 
Bay, which now form part of the province of Quebec. The country, 
formerly called Ungava, is little known, and this well-written 
and well-illustrated account of it is weleome. The authors had 
very bad weather in 1912, when they made the journey, but they 
maintain that ‘‘ New Quebec ’’ will some day be a good farming 
country. It is very rich in iron ore, and its forests contain abundant 
timber suitable for paper-making. 


Economie Development of Modern Europe. By F. A. Ogg, 
(Macmillan andCo. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ogg, of Wisconsin University, 
has presented in a compact form a history of the economic develop. 
ment of Great Britain, France, and Germany, and, more briefly, 
of other European countries, with special reference to tariffs, 
labour legislation, and the Socialist movement. His narrative 
is, on the whole, clear and accurate, and his elaborate bibliographies 
will be useful to students of special topics. His remarks on the 
political activity of the German Socislists, written no doubt before 
the war, now require revision, for the Socialist Majority leaders 
have shown themselves as subservient to the Government as any 
of the other parties, 


A Second Diary of the Great Warr. By Samuel Pepys, Junior. 
(J. Lane. 5s. net.)—The continuation of this clever imitation of 
Pepys’s Diary runs from January, 1916, to June, 1917. It is just 
as amusing as the first part, and the dedication to “Sir Moses 
Levison, Kt.,”’ is a pretty piece of writing, set out with all the old 
typographical devices. Mr. Kettlewell’s illustrations, though 
comical in themselves, look out of place amid the old-fashioned 
pages. 

Health of Working Girls. By Beatrico Webb, M.A. (Blackie 
and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—Welfare supervisors and others who have 
charge of women workers may be glad to know of this practical 
and sensible little book, to which Miss Martindale, the senior lady 
Inspector of Factories, prefixes a friendly Introduction. 








A TEXT BOOK OF 
WAR NURSING 


By VIOLETTA THURSTAN 


The British Journal of Nursing says: “It should be 
included in the kit of every nurse.” 


3s. 6d. net 





FROM THE FIRE STEP 


5s. net 
The Story of an American in the 


British Army 
By ARTHUR G. EMPEY 


The English title of the famous American book, ‘Over the Top,” 
of which 300,000 copies have been sold since its publication 
last June, 





By the Author of “ The Rosary” 


THE WHITE LADIES OF 
WORCESTER 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 





6s. net 
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JOHN LANE’S 
SELECTED BOOKS 





A SECOND DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. By | F. E, MILLS YOUNG'S 
SAML. Pepys, Junr. Illustrated by Jonn Kerrecwe tw. CQELEBS. The Love Story of a Bachelor. 6s. 
(From June 1916 to January 1917.) Crown 8vo. 5s, net. A SECOND EDITION Is NOW IN HAND 
| 


. aw te ’ ; rc yea * » ic y > vo 4 . . 4 
“* Future ages may mg geen book - say Here is the n rfect ** One of the most enjoyable, if not the most enjoyable, of all 
mirror of that day ; it ae I suffice us as 3 t 5 ia tong speeches at | novels published this season. Miss Mills Young sees and feels and 
Westminster and many State papers.’ ’’—Morning Post. writes with the same accuracy, truth, and zest as she has always 


FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. commanded.” 








—Sir Witt1am Ropertson Nicoitn in the British Weekly. 
100,000 copies of this book written by a British officer to Englishmen THE LABOUR SAVING HOUSE. By Mrs. C. S. Pret. 
have been sold in the United States. | With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 
KHAKI COURAGE. By Conincspy Dawson. Crown] This book, by the Author of ‘‘War Ration Cookery, &e.,” has 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. come at the right moment, since the ‘‘ Servant Problem ” becomes 
more acute, 
Read this very real and human story of the War. | OUR GIRLS IN WAR TIME. Topical Verses by HamppEN 
THE RED PLANET. By W. J. Locke. 6s, Gorpvon. With Pictures by Joyce Dennys. Crown 4to, 
** There can be no question about the success of ‘The Red Planet.’ 3s. 6d. net. [Second Edition, 
It is bound to sell tremendously.”,— Daily Telegraph. | ‘* This Christmas the Dennys Girl will become as well established 


| as the Gibson Girl.”-— Morning Post. 
CHRIST IN HADES. By Srernen Puriiirs. With an} ap pe SERBIAN FRONT IN MACEDONIA. By E. P. 


Introduction by C. Lewis Hinp. Illustrated by STELLA | STEBBING. With numerous Illustrations taken on the spot. 
LANGDALE. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. } Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
(Uniform with ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius.’’) | ‘** The whole book forms an agreeable and useful record of a 


‘* Mr. Lewis Hind has written a fascinating and amusing chapter campaign which bids fair to slip from public notice.”"— Times. 


of memories of the literary ‘nineties..".—Daily News. CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B., 
‘ o 4 D.C.L. Edited by his Son, E. A. Heirs. With Photogré c 

FLOWER-NAME FANCIES. Designed and Written by| portrait. 195. 6d-net. a 
Guy Pierre Favuconnetr. English Rhymes by HAMPDEN | 
Gorvon. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. | 

| 

| 


CACKLES AND LAYS. Rhymes of a Henwife. By 
MarGArRetT Lavincton. Withnnmerous Illustrations by HELEN 
UreunArtT. Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. net. 


** It is good to spend a little time with this quiet, sane, serious, 
affectionate and altogether human essayist.”-— British Weekly. 


THE RHYME GARDEN. By Marcverire Butter 
ALLAN. With Pictures in Black-and-White and Colour by the 
Author. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d, net. An original volume of 
charming verse for children, 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW, and other Fairy Plays for) c(aNADIAN WONDER TALES. By Cyrvs Macwriiay. 
Children. By Netra Syrett, Author of ‘* Six Fairy Plays.” With an Introduction by Sir William Peterson and 32 Illustra- 
Small Feap 8vo. Qs, 6d. net. tions in Colour by George Sheringham, Crown 4to. 19s, 6d, net. 


OZIAS HUMPHRY, R.A.: His Life and Works. By Dr. G. C. Witttamson., With numerous Illustrations in 
Colour, Photogravure and Black-and-White. Demy 4to. 3 3s, Od. net. 


ASIA MINOR. By Water Hawtey. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net- 
THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE. By H. Gorpon Setrripce. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
IN THE DAYS OF VICTORIA. By T. F. Prowmayn. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

MEMORIALS OF A YORKSHIRE PARISH. By J.S. Fietcuer. Illustrated with 13 Drawings by G. P. Ropes. 


Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d, net. 


INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES. By Artuur GLeason. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
HAY HARVEST, and other Poems. By Lucy Buxton. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE DAY, and other Poems. By Henry Cuaprett. With an Introduction by Sir Herpert Warren, 
K.C.V.O., D.C.L. Crown 8vo. Cloth (with Portrait), 2s. 6d. net. Mr, Chappell is the well-known Bath railway porter poet. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE WANDERER ON A THOUSAND HILLS. By Evirn ; REVOKE. By W. ve Veer, Author of ** Battle Royal,” 





Wuerry, Author of ‘* The Red Lantern.” &e. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE DOWNS. By Watson anp| THE FOOLISHNESS OF LILIAN. By Jessie Cuampron, 
Rees, Authors of ‘‘ The Hampstead Mystery.” Author of ** Jimmy’s Wife.” 

THE SMITHS IN WAR TIME. By Kes ie Howarp. STEALTHY TERROR. By J. A. Fercuson. 

GREEN AND GAY. By Lee Hott. | ‘‘ MR. MANLEY.” By G. I. Wutraam. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, WwW. 1. 
WRITE FOR AUTUMN LIST. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS 
THE HOTHAMS 


By A. M. W. Stirling, author of “Coke of Norfolk.” Every lover of memoirs should read this, containing 
saperte uapuntiched letters from Pym, Hampden; Frederick the Great, Lord Chesterfield, etc., etc. Two 
vols. s. net. 


THE WIPERS TIMES 


A facsimile reprint of the famous trench magazine. The critics regard it as an historical document 

an augury of victory. The Wipe:s Times is certainly the most remarkable paper ever published. 
Every soldier and every one who knows a soldier will want this book as a memento of the war. Quarto, 
6s. net. Special edition, 10s. 6d. net. Twelfth Thousand. 


NUMBER 7 BRICK ROW 


“ Windyridge ” is now nearing 200,000 copies, a record for a first novel. In Mr. Riley’s new book he 
~~ evanter. a remarkable character in Mrs. Tickle. Not to know Mrs. Tickle is something of a crime. 
ust out. 9s. net. 


THE BROWN BRETHREN 


A novel by Patrick MacGill, the greatest realist of recent years. Uniform with “The Great Push” and 
“Children of the Dead End.” Second Edition. Twenty-first Thousand. 6s. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF LONDON 


Being Notes Tcpographical and Historical Relating to the Streets and Principal Buildings in the City 
of London. By Henry A, Harben, F.S.A, With 6 Plans. 42s, net. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMANOFFS 


A book of the most astounding revelations and disclosures. The secret history of the Russian Court by 
the author of “Russian Court Memoirs.” Uniquely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE NIGHT CLUB 


By Herbert Jenkins, author of “Bindle.” A new book about Bindle and his friends, 5s. net. 


First Edition, published November 2nd, 20,000. 
Second Edition, ordered November 9th, 17,000. 


THE POISON. ‘he Author of ‘“ The Night Club” has received the following letter from an ‘‘ admirer’ :— 
Sir,—I see that you advertise a new book of which you are the author. If it is anything like ‘‘ Bindle,” 
Heaven help us. This was, without exception, the most awful drivel I have ever read in my life. How you 
have the audacity to launch such absolute tosh on an unoffensive public I don’t know. ‘“‘ 40,000 copies 
sold.” Oh, my sacred Aunt. You ought to go into the park and eat grass before putting your name to 
such absolute “‘——’’.—Yours with contempt, —--—— 

THE ANTIDOTE. The reviewer of “The Observer” on the other hand writes:—A chapter or two in 
“ Bindle’s ” company is as good as an aircraft policy and a concrete cellar in a _ safe-deposit. He draws 
disciples as well as crowds and laughter. . .. The plain fact is that we are all getting Jenkinised and 
we like it. 








LATEST SUCCESSES 
The Tenth (Irish) Division An Anzac’s Bride 


The story of the Irish in Gallipoli, by Major Bryan Cooper. | Mrs. Patrick MacGill’s new novel, uniform with “‘ The Rose 
Appreciations by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Sir E. Carson, | of Glenconnel.” 5s. net. 


and Mr. Redmond. Illustrated. 6s.net. Fourth Thousand. 
An Officer’s Wife 


. ’ 
Lady Latimere’s Double A new book by Louise Heilgers, author of ‘ That Red- 
A first nove! by Lady Murray of Elibank. Just published. | Headed Girl,” &c. 5s. net. 


5s. net. 

' , | The Small Garden 
Her Wedding Night 'A guide for those who want fine flowers and vegetables. 
By Max Pemberton, author of ‘* The Iron Pirate.” 5s. net. | By May Hampden. _ 5s. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED 3 YORK STREET SAINT JAMES’S S.W. 1. 
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